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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

«&.“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTH ERS, LonDoN COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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KEATING’S 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 


Unpze Patronage or Roratty. 
Dattxy RecommenDED By THe Facutry. 


Tar Bzsr awy Sarest Remepy For Covaus. 


that this is THE BEST KEMEDY FOR 


tions, of the Throat and chest. 
hey are unfailing. 


most delicate female or the youngest child; 
while the Pustic Sezaksk and Proressionat 





Masopiovs EnuncraTion. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and | 
Ils. euch, by THOMAS plage yA Chemist, a 79, _ Paal’s | 
- ype Tas - 
Retuil by all Drugyists and Putent Medicine | THOMAS KEATING, 


Churchyurd, London. 
Vendors in the World. 


Over fifty years’ experience has fully confirmed | 


Coughs, Culds, Hoarseness, and other Affee- | 
In lncrpimnt | 
JONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, and WINTKE Cove, | 
Being free from every | 
vurtful ingredieut, they may be taken by the | 


SixGue will find them invaluable in allaying | 


> 
TRADE MARK the hoarseness and irritation incidental te vocal | 


@xertioun, uuu wsv a powerful auxiliary in the production of | 


vais POWDER IS QUITE HARULFSS TO ANIMAL LIFE, 
but is perfectly unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, 
Fiies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and 
every other species of insects, in all stages of metamorphosis, 
Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d, each. 


KEATING’S (CHILDREN’S) WORM TABLETS. 


PURELY VSGETABLE SWEETMEAT, hoth in appearance 

and taste, furnishing a most agreethle method of administer- 

ing the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THR#AD 

WORMS. It is perfecily safe and mild preparation, and ‘is 

especially atapted for children. Sold by all Drug iste in Tins, 

| ‘Is. 14. and 2s, 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes ‘: specially” dor 
Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of M-stamps. 


| 





79, ST. PAUL'S (CHURCHYARD, E:e. 





PAIN KILLER 


"« A Purely Vegetable Medicine for Internal and External Use. J 
A safe cure for sudden Colds, Coughs, Bronchial and Lung Affections, diseases of ‘the 
Liver and Stomach, Headaches and Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Bowels, Cramps, 
Spasms, Dysentery, Diawhoea (2t never fails to cure Diarrkew), Kidney complaints, Lumbago, 
and all Nervous affections—Nenralgia, Toothache, Gout, Rheumatism, ike. Jt is a moss 
excellent tonic and hlood-punifier. 
It isalso excellent for Scalds, Burns, Bruises, Sprame, fresh wornds and old sores. 
Sold wy Chemists and Mediciwe Venders, everywhere. ‘Prive Is. 1)d., 2s. 9d,, 4s. 6d., and Us. per 
Lange bottles much ‘the cheapest to consumers. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, October 1, 1872,~—Advertisements and Bills for ‘ Golden Hours” shoul be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Green, 54, Paternoster Row, F.¢'., by the 18h of cach month. 


= USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


—— 
TRADE MARK. 


It is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and rapidly 
makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S NEW LIST. 


amuse OD T, 
ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE BIBLE 


PEN AND PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss Pic- SECOND Sertrs. Scripture Queries on various subjects 
tures,” &e. Profusely illustrated, Imperial 8vo. 8s. and Answers to the s “me In Tw B. “oy ' “for the 
Bal . JIORS U > 34 ne 

use of the Pupil, the other for the Teacher). leap. 8yo. 





cloth, gilt edges. 


THE HOME AND SYNAGOGUE OF THE - 2s. Gd. cloth, 
MODERN JEW. Sketches of Jewish Life and Ceremo- CTURES FOR PRTS PDuenfne 
nies. Numerous engravings. Imp.16mo. 4s. cloth. illustrated. Part I. —_e ppers : Fos Pecaay ne 


» Y 
Part II. Narvurat History. Sm 
in fancy boards; complete, 3s. 6d. ¢ 


1 -4to. 2s. cach part, 





SARAH MARTIN OF GREAT YAR- 
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MOUTH: the Story of a Useful Life. With engravings. ens 
Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. cloth; 3s. extra cloth. MY LITTLE CORNER 300k ff 
| LITTLE tNER. A Book for Work- 
MIRIAM ROSENBAUM. A Story of ne - ple, Mothers’ Meetings, &e. With engravings. 
cap.8vo. Is. 64. cloth. ° 


Jewish Life. By the Rev. Dr. Lpersnetm, Author of | 
“ Robbie and his Mother.” With engravings. Imperial | WE W SERIES OF MONTHLY VOLUMES 
oe 4 sees) fils yY / As A yy 


16mo. Cloth 2s. 6d. FOR THE YOUNG, at ls. No. XVII. Fanny tHE 
MARGARET’S CHOICE. By the Author Fiowrr Girt. By the Author of “Soldier Fritz.” 
of “ Lost Cities Brought to Light,” &e. With engravings. No. XVIII. Raweies anp ADVENTURES IN THE 


Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. Wips oF THE West. 
OLD PATHS FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS. | LIZZIE BLAKE. With Engravings. Royal 
2imo. 1s. cloth. 18mo. Is. cloth; 1s. Gd. extra cloth. cia 


LONDON : RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & i64, PICCADILLY ; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, | 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
y gee excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Siok 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al! 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and forelderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, whe are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, shculd never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blctches. Pimples, ana Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the compleyion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name end 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 








Price Is. 14d. and 28, 9d per box. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


as CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
I 8 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles, 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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SUNSHINE. 


For the Bome, the School, and the CHorld. 
@ Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Famlly Reading, and Readers In General, 
EpITED by THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Ten years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of SunsAine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of,our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely we have 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They oneu tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser and better. We are thankful for this pleasant 
assurance, & 
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JUS PUBLISHED, 
THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. By A. M. 


James. Square 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also, by the same, 


THE “CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS;” or, Thoughts suggested by 


“The Gates Ajar.” With an Introductory Letter by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Cotertpa@e. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHURCH SEASONS: Practical Remarks on the Principal Seasons of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Elition, revised and enlarged. Price 2s. 
“ We heartily commend this little book, Itis edmirably adapted as a present to young people after confirmation ; and it is got up im a 
style that makes it in all respects suitable for such a purpose.”—Church Herald. ; 
“ A sterling work suited to Christians of all shades who believe in the divinity of our Lord."—Evening Standard. 
“©The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall of man, ‘and the 
redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ.”—Record. 
REPOSING IN JESUS; or, the True Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. 
Mytyg. Cloth, bevelled boards, 22. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
“This volume, so elegant in its exterior and so exquisite in its contents, cannot be read in vain.”—Church Standard, 
% ° ° = P 
THE ISLAND MISSION. A History of the Melanesian Mission from its Com- 
mencement. With a Portrait of Bishop Selwyn, now Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
“ This interesting work give s us a good glimpse into the labours of Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Patreson (lately murdered), and other 
missionaries amongst the island s of Polynesia and Melanesia,”—Rock. . 
FRESH LEAVES FROM THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L. N. R, 


Completa ia 1 vol. With 23 full-page end 55 smaller Mlustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE RIFI IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars.” Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Third Edition. = 


BIBLE CLASS TEACHING, On “Jesus Himself.’ By the Author of “ The Old 


Old Story.” Third Edition. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 


A most delightful work, and one we cannot appreciate too highly. No teacher, no mother, should be w 
“The style is simple, an] the illustrations are plain and striking; the writer, too,las seme power of brin hidden meanings 
s of Bible narratives.” —Clerical Journal, 


HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “The Old, Old Story.” Cloth, 1s. 


Twenty-third Thousand. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOS?PER 
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’'S CHARCOAL RISGUITS 

BRAGG £2 LE, BIS w; Uz i | 3s 

Scld in Tins, 1s., 28., 4s., and 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relicf in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Keport in Lance’, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 





As prepared for }.‘3 celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles, Wh by Barcnay & Co 
“4 Sancer & Sox, Enwarvs & Co., Newsegy & Sons, and al] Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassart’s Report in tho Lancet, Auguet 30, 1853 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatuleney, Impure 
Breath, and Worme. 


I, L. BRAGG, Sole Maanfacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


An anxious parent, distresscd at the sufferings of his child, having tried several Family Pills during three successive 
days, had a box of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


presented to him, and three Pills gave relief ineix hours. They have been used in that family ever since, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
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FOR WHI0H 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 

Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 


AwMonest THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS REOKIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Drak Sim,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various seli-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that bas been submitied 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaAnkinetz, 
Representative for the English Exhsistors at ihe 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Iustruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Bratain. 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Zancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. ee 
ERNKST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 


ysra, Portsmouth, remarks, “i ehouid like te bring it 





1 wee heofny 3 Go ny? nin ? 
ana rise pciore 1 18 Dlit IRtO ne Pgs . 7 
* . the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mosses.” 
To make EBread.- every powna of flows add a heapedeup tec-epoonful of Borwiox’s Baxina PowDeEs, 
with o ittil«s eali, wighty saiz while is @ DRY state ® pour on gradually about half a pixt of cold 


WAY, CF Mis BE 


@ dough of the : comstetence, taking care 
- ; 









¢, in which o litile salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thorougAly inte 
sot to knead it more tram is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 


doughs with Boxwiow’s Baxina Powpss as yor bread, with 


ewpax of boiling water, make the dough into balls tka 
niy mensise without taking off the lid. Zo asceze 
mes owt clear, it ia done. Before serving, tear them 


smal! loaves, t be immediately put into c quiok oven. 
Norfolk Dumplings. ste a very lig 

milk or water, ¢ added 3 have ready a large si 

size of a medium dumpling, throw thers we, and boil thers 

tain wien they are cone exounh, stick o jforke into one, ond 

apart on the top wis two forks, as tise b ae heavy by thei 


own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d, 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxer, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s, 
WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK YOR AND HAVE ONLY 


ECRWICK’S GOLD WiEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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Page 666. 
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ERMENEGILDA. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


“Do you prefer to rest, or shall we con- 

tinue to walk?” at length said he. 

“T think I would rather walk,” replied 
| Ermenegilda, “’tis such a charming evening.” 
“ Jusr in time,” softly laughed Don Logotto, | And they walked under the avenue of ma- 
as he watched Mrs. Temple’s carriage drive|jestic plantains from whence is seen_that 


CHAPTER XVI.-—ON THE MOUNTAINS, AT 
NIGHT. 








away, followed closely by a lank wiry priest, 
who walked as quickly as they drove. “ Mrs. 
Graham ! umph—No, signora, you mistake, 
that is not your name ; but you may take your | 
journey ; my password is ‘Just in time,’ yours, | 
dear lady, must be ‘Too late.’” 

In less time than could have been thought 
possible, the lank priest returned with the 
news of where the lady lived. 

“ T should wish to know whether that lady 
takes her daughter with her when she leaves | 
Turin, Fra Cecchi, and also when she begins 
her journey. That will do,” and pointing to 
the door, the Frate left the room at his 
superior’s orders. 

“JT must visit and make friends with that 
young girl who is left behind,” said Don 
Logotto, “‘and the sooner the better.” 

The night ‘before Ermenegilda left Turin | 
she had walked out attended by Edward— 
the young lad at the hotel, who had accom- 
panied Mrs. Temple as a kind of page, 
intending to get as far as the little village of 
La Madonna del Pillone, situated on the right 
bank of the river Po; but finding it was now too 
late, she walked under the lindens towards 
the suburb of St. Salvario, to visit a lady who 
was staying there. Sir Algernon was literally | 
longing for an opportunity to express some 
of those loving hopes and wishes of which his 
heart was ‘full. 

He had guessed where Ermenegilda had 
gone, and knowing that she must pass through 
the Valentino garden, he bent his steps that 
way, and was fortunate enough to meet. her. 
She was sitting on one of the seats beside 
the cascade, where the tumbling, frolicking 
waters make such lulling music for a spirit 
tired with the work of thought. Seeing Sir 
Algernon, she grew rosy with the thought 
of the pleasure his society would give her, as 
in that place she should not have the ever- 
watchful eye of Minna Graham on her. Er- 
menegilda rose to meet Sir Algernon, who 
saluted her with a loving look more eloquent 


than words. 
Vv. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





|grand amphitheatre of Alps which. sentinel 


Turin, whose majestic white crests. seem 
like sages who watch over their younger. chil- 
dren, the pleasant green hills which face them. 

They strolled on, each heart beating. with 
loving thoughts of the other, but one with 
the newly awakened anxiety respecting the 
difference in their religious faith. 

“ You are triste—thoughtful, my Ermene- 
gilda, if I may call you so,” said the baronet 
(it was a very sweet sound to her), “ I-hope 
your letter. from home contained no bad 
news.” 

“Thanks; no, for mamma has quite_re- 
covered, and the little sisters, the dear pets, 
send their love, and want to know when I am 
coming home again.” 

“ But there was something else,” returned 
Sir Algernon, who observed that there was 
a certain flushing of the cheek which bespoke 
other thoughts. than those she spoke; and 
he was right. 

The letter which Ermenegilda had received 
that morning was full of motherly love and 
counsel, for between the baroness and her 
daughter that perfect confidence existed 
which should always be kept up between 
such dear and near relations. 

Ermenégilda had told everything relative 
to the. baronet to the baronessa, and. the 
subject which occupied a large part of her 
letter that day was one which had struck her 
torcibly when her child had, by her hesitating, 
blushing manner in speaking of Sir Algernon, 
revealed her secret to the anxious mother. 
A part of the letter ran thus :— 

“T am quite ready to believe,my own 
dear child, that you have not allowed your 
feelings to run away with your reason, for | am 
sure that so great a friend of Madame 
Temple’s must be worthy of thatname. But 
oh! my Gilda, there is another and more 
important subject, which has, I doubt not, 
entered your mind, and that is the difference 
in your religious faith! Can you be content 
to know that he, who in becoming your future 

34 
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husband will be the better part of yourself, is 
seeking salvation in a different path from your 
own ?—that you will not be able under trying 
circumstances to console each other with the 
holy truths of religion ; because that which 
would give hope to the one would be as 
nothing to the other. Think, my precious 
child, and think well. Our race have never 
been cowards! they have known, and always 
will know, how to suffer for the right; so if 
this impediment to your union is not to be 
overcome—and I fear it cannot be—you 
know what is required of you; and if the 
wound prove deep and suffering, try to 
remember that ‘Time’ has on his wings a 
merciful healing power, which will take from 
the wound its smarting pain, leaving a scar as 
a sign of a battle nobly fought and won!” 

Thus spoke the mother’s wisdom, but the 
woman’s heart bled for the young daughter 
whose truth and purity she so well knew, and 
whose sufferings she could not bear to con- 
template. 

“Tell me, cara donnina,” continued the 
baronet, “ what is troubling you? That you 
have. something which gives you pain or 
anxiety I am sure; can you not confide in 
me, my Ermenegilda?” 

But it wanted more courage than the poor 
girl at that moment could command, because 
in telling Sir Algernon she must also do as her 
mammahad said, and that would be sorrow in- 
deed. But/the baronet was not willing to let 
pass so good an opportunity for pressing his 
suit ; and the more Ermenegilda seemed in- 
clined to be silent, the more determined Sir 
Algernon was to know the cause of her 
sorrow. 

“To whom can you reveal that which 
troubles you if not to me?” said he ; and at 
last, giving way to his importunity, Ermene- 
gilda told him her scruples of conscience, 
ending by saying with an ill-concealed sob of 
distress that it must be their last interview 
except as friends. 

Every word of her simple, honest reasoning 
spoke to the loveliness of her character and 
the strength of her love. But whilst in Eng- 
land, the underhand conduct of the ministers 
of her own Church had caused many grave 
doubts to arise in her mind respecting the 
religion which until that time she had so 
prized. 

But loyal and true as she was, she would 
not tell these scruples to Sir Algernon; be- 
cause, knowing how much she loved him, 
Ermenegilda was fearful that the feeling which 
ought to purify and elevate the character of a 
woman,and make her more worthy of the 


life’s devotion of him whom she has chosen, 
should have undue power in inducing her to 
think differently of those things which under 
other circumstances she might perhaps have 
found as many reasons for as against. 

When, therefore, the baronet had learned 
from her own lips her reasons for refusing to 
become his wife, he gained from her the pro- 
mise that she would listen and consider the 
grounds of his religious faith, and that he 
would do the same by hers. He also pro- 
posed that, ifat the end of their probation both 
remained true to their own views, he would 
throw himself on her mercy not to leave him 
alone in the world without the blessing of 
her love. 

“ At any rate, del’ zdolo mio, I would pro- 
mise that I would never interfere with your 
religious duties ; nay, knowing, as I do, and 
respecting, as I must, your scruples, I would 
procure you every facility for the services of 
your religion. But my prayers will be un- 
ceasing that God, for Christ’s sake, will open 
your mind to receive the simple truth as it 
is in Jesus, and that you may know that all 
idolatry is an abomination to the Lord!” 

Ermenegilda was much moved: she re- 
spected as much as she loved the man who 
also loved her both wisely and well, and 
forgetting for a moment the reticence she 
had imposed on herself, she put both her 
hands into his, saying,— 

“T am ready to do as you wish, thanking 
you much for your confidence in me ;” and 
lowering her voice to a whisper, she conti- 
nued, “And then if—if with all my faults you 
still wish ” But Sir Algernon, charmed 
more than ever with her womanly candour and 
modesty, finished the sentence for her; and 
then looking round they saw by the lights in 
the windows of the Borgo St. Salvario, which 
was beyond the garden, that the time had 
passed all too quickly, and that they must turn 
their steps homeward. 

The air was soft and warm, with that lull 
in it which to a sensitive mind says so much. 
Everything and every creature seemed at rest, 
save the fire-flies, which flew here and there. 
The stars came slowly out in the wide vault 
above them, like roses in the flower-garden 
of God, or like the eyes of His angels who 
keepeth Israel, and who never slumbereth 
nor sleepeth; and the two who walked so 
tranquilly beneath their solemn light felt in 
their inmost beings adoration for that won- 
drous Power which had clothed not only the 
earth in its summer dress of flowers and 
greenery, and its winter robe of dainty bridal 
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chosen, His dwelling-place with such matchless jewels | and after going up one and then down an- 
g her to as neither mine nor ocean cave could| other, at the imminent risk of their necks, 
h under they were told by a passing peasant, that 


furnish. 
And so with a fresh faith and renewed | they must turn back and take the” road they 


hopes, sweet Ermenegilda Montecchi reached | had left. 

her temporary home, the seal of betrothment{ Sir Algernon had advised a halt for the 
on her hitherto virgin lips, which was to her| night at the last village albergo, but Mrs. 
as sacred a pledge as though the white sur-| Temple had heard so much about brigands, 
pliced priest had blessed their union. that she determined to press on. 

The next morning they left Turin for their! After various turnings and joltings, and 
journey to La Madonna del Monte, Minna! going, it seemed, up in the clouds and then 
Graham watching with a jealous eye the lover-| down again into the bowels of the earth, 
like air of protection which the baronet they arrived at what seemed to their un- 
showed to her rival. accustomed eyes a huge fortress, but it 

Minna Graham’s was anundisciplined heart;|was the monastery of the Madonna del 
she had not yet learned the secret of govern-| Monta. 
ing her feelings. Shehad admired Sir Alger-| All was quiet; not a leaf seemed to stir, 
non Trevor long before Ermenegilda entered | only the “creek, creek” of grasshoppers and 
her sister’s family, and thought it would be}the whirr of the mountain bat could be 
very pleasant to be mistress of Trevor Court, | heard. 
but beyond that she did not go. She had| Within the grand old building the same 
not yet experienced what an ennobling passion | silence seemed to reign, and when Sir Al- 
love is when its object is one in whom we]! gernon rang the heavy bell at the outer gate, 
may place our whole trust on earth, and with| its deep tongue seemed to sound a defiance 


whom we may mingle our hopes of a reunion | to the stillness, for it echoed here and there, 


in heaven. Sir Algernon was worthy of such | now high, now low, as though goblin voices 
love, and he had found one who loved him | answered its challenge, giving tongue to their 
in this way, thus both were happy, because| anger at its inroad on their domain of 
each recognised in the other their better self.| silence. The bell was answered by the 
Minna never could have been what Ermene-| portress, who, putting her head out of a 
gilda was to Sir Algernon, her nature was not | deeply set window in the upper lodge, asked 
full enough for his; his thoughts would seldom | their business. 
or never have been hers, she would not | As they had been warned to do, they, or 
have understood him. So whilst Ermenegilda| rather Mrs. Temple answered, “Food and 
in her deep love for the baronet, and honour-| shelter, for night has come on and we are 
ing him for his kingly nature, felt for,and pitied | still far from the end of our journey.” 
Minna Graham because she had not gained} “In the name of our blessed Lady why 
him, Minna, on her part, pitied herself and| did you venture so far up the mountains ? it 
hated Ermenegilda because she had lost a) must have been late when you passed the 
title and Trevor Court. | village of Sta. Catterina. Why did you not 
Poor Minna! she became pale and thin, | rest there ? ” 
and began to fancy herself very ill-used. “But you see we are here, reverend 
. 5 * ” ° e mother,” said Sir Algernon, thinking to ap- 
The light was fast waning on the evening! pease her wrath at being called at so late an 
that Mrs. Temple neared the monastery where, | hour of the night. ; 
as she fondly imagined, she should clasp her} “Iam not the reverend mother,” exclaimed 
long-lost daughter to her heart. | the portress, “ but she is so good that I dare 
For the last three hours their road had| say she will see you.” : 
lain through pine forests, whose dense foliage} During all this waiting-time Mrs. Temple 
made darkness like night, except where the | was in a state of mental suffering pitiable to 
sun, which had now set, threw long shafts of| behold. She was going to see her child, 
rosy light across their path, showing them the| from whom she had been separated many 
way they should go. weary months. How often she had longed 
But at last the darkness had come on so} to clasp her in her arms! the mother-love in 
quickly as it does near the mountains, that it} her heart making every nerve vibrate with 
was with some difficulty the vetturino found | the agony of her feelings. i 
his way, and, worse than all, a new difficulty} But now that weary longing would be 
arrested them ; of the two roads before them, | over, she would never let her darlings part 
they were ignorant which was the right one,! from her again. 
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‘BAKING POWDER? 


FOR WHIOH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with -it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 

To make Bread.— 
with « little eall, 
waiter, or milk on 
a dough of the use 
smal! loaves, wick 


| AMovasT THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS REOZIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
| Dear Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| tried with my eonfréres the various self-eérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the d of 100 to 66. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 

make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WanrinEz, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Tustruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 

ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, waning, ead and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

EENEST ELLIOTT, "M.D. D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, «j ehould like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


To every pound of ‘tin add a hesped-up Ran of Boxwiox’s Baxina Powbzs, 
o roughly siz while in @ DRY estate; then pour on 
wader, in which s little salt has been previously dissoly 

sl consistence, taking care not to knead it more tham is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


adually about half a pixt of coid 
, mining quickly but thoroughly into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Mate a very light dowgh with Bonwiox’s Baxrisa Powpses as sor bread, with 


ilk or water, and wits salt added ; hat 
size Of @ medium fone 
tain wien they are a 


apart on the top eri ‘two forks, as they beoonse heavy by thei 


e ready @ large siewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
ling, throw them we, and boil thers for twenty munutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
nough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out olear, it ia done. Before sérving, tear them 


‘own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxer, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK YOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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ERMENEGILDA 


A: ROMAN: STORY. 


BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


CHAPTER XVIL.—ON THE MOUNTAINS. AT 
NIGHT. 


“ Jusr in time,” softly laughed Don Logotto, 
as he watched Mrs. Temple’s carriage drive 
away, followed closely by a lank wiry priest, 
who walked as quickly as they drove. “ Mrs. 
Graham ! umph—No, signora, you mistake, 
that is not your name; but you may take your 
journey ; my password is ‘Just in time,’ yours, 
dear lady, must be ‘ Too late.’” 

In less time than could have been thought 
possible, the lank priest returned with the 
news of where the lady lived. 

“ T should wish to know whether that lady 
takes her daughter with her when she leaves 
Turin, Fra Cecchi, and also when she begins 
her journey. That will do,” and pointing to 
| the door, the Frate left the room at his 
superior’s orders. 

“T must‘visit and make friends. with that 
young girl who is left behind,” said Don 
Logotto, “and the sooner the better.” 

The night ‘before Ermenegilda left Turin 
she had walked out attended by Edward— 
the young lad at the hotel, who had accom- 
panied Mrs. Temple as a kind of page, 
intending to get as far as the little village of 
La Madonna del Pillone, situated on the right 
bank of the river Po; but finding it was now too 
late, she walked. under the lindens towards 
the suburb of St. Salvario, to visit a lady who 
was staying there. Sir Algernon-was literally 
longing for an opportunity to express some 
of those loving hopes and_ wishes of which his 
heart was ‘full: 

He had guessed where Ermenegilda had 
gone, and knowing that she must pass through 
the Valentino garden, he bent his steps that 
way, and was fortunate enough to meet. her. 
She was sitting on one of the seats beside 
the cascade, where the tumbling, frolicking 
waters make guch lulling music for a spirit 
tired with the work of thought. Seeing Sir 
Algernon, she grew rosy with the thought 
of the pleasure his society would give her, as 
in that place she should not have the ever- 
watchful eye of Minna’Graham on her. Er- 
menegilda rose to meet Sir Algernon, who 
saluted her with a loving look more eloquent 
than words. 

Vv. 





_ “Do-you prefer to rest, or shall we con- 
tinue to walk?” at length said he. 

“TI think I would rather walk,” replied 
Ermenegilda, “’tis such a charming evening.” 
And they walked under.the avenue of ma- 
jestic plantains from whence is seen, 
grand amphitheatre of Alps which. sentinel 
Turin, whose majestic white crestsseem 
like sages who watch over their younger chil- 
dren, the pleasant green hills which face them, 

They strolled on, each heart beating. with 
loving thoughts of the other, but one-with 
the newly awakened anxiety respecting the 
difference in their religious faith. 

“ You are triste—thoughtful, my Ermene- 
gilda, if I may call you so,” said the baronet 
(it was a very sweet sound to her), “ Ishope 
your letter. from’ home contained no. bad 
news.” pe eriee: 

“Thanks; no, for mamma has quite tre- 
covered, and the little sisters, the. dear pets, 
send their love, and want to know when lam 
coming home again.” ) 

“But there was something else,” returned 
Sir Algernon, who observed that there. was 
a certain flushing of the cheek which bespoke 
other thoughts. than those she spoke ; and 
he was right. 

The letter which Ermenegilda had received 
that morning was. full of motherly love and 
counsél, for between the baroness and her 
daughter that perfect. confidence existed 
which should always be kept up. between 
such dear and _near relations. : 

Ermenégilda had told everything relative 
to the. baronet to the baronessa, and. the 
subject which occupied a large part of her 
letter that day was one which, had struck her 
torcibly when her child had,by her hesitating, 
blushing manner in speaking of Sir Algernon, 
revealed her secrét to the anxious mother. 
A part of the letter ran thus :— 

“T am quite ready to believe, my own 
dear child, that you have not allowed your 
feelings to run away with your reason, for | am 
sure that so great a friend of Madame 
Temple’s. must be worthy of that name. But 
oh! my Gilda, there is another and more 
important subject, which has, I doubt not, 
entered your mind, and that is the difference 
in your religious faith! ‘Can you be content 
to know that he, who in becoming your future 
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husband will be the better part of yourself, is 
seeking salvation in a different path from your 
own ?—that you will not be able under trying 
circumstances to console each other with the 
holy truths of religion ; because that which 
would give hope to the one would be as 
nothing to the other. Think, my precious 
child, and think well. Our race have never 
been cowards! they have known, and always 
will know, how to suffer for the right; so if 
this impediment to your union is not to be 
overcome—and I fear it cannot be—you 
know what is required of you; and if the 
wound prove deep and suffering, try to 
remember that ‘Time’ has on his wings a 
merciful healing power, which will take from 
the wound its smarting pain, leaving a scar as 
a sign of a battle nobly fought and won!” 

Thus spoke the mother’s wisdom, but the 
woman’s heart bled for the young daughter 
whose truth and parity she so well knew, and 
whose sufferings she could not bear to con- 
template. 

“Tell me, cara donnina,” continued the 
baronet, “ what is troubling you? That you 
have. something which gives you pain or 
anxiety I am sure; can you not confide in 
me, my Ermenegilda?” 

But it wanted more courage than the poor 
girl at that moment could command, because 
in telling Sir Algernon she must also do as her 
mammahad said, and that would be sorrow in- 
deed. Butythe baronet was not willing to let 
pass so good an opportunity for pressing his 
suit ; and the more Ermenegilda seemed in- 
clined to be silent, the more determined Sir 
Algernon was to know the cause of her 
sorrow. 

“To whom can you reveal that which 
troubles you if not to me?” said he ; and at 
last, giving way to his importunity, Ermene- 
gilda told him her scruples of conscience, 
ending by saying with an ill-concealed sob of 
distress that it must be their last interview 
except as friends. 

Every word of her simple, honest reasoning 
spoke to the loveliness of her character and 
the strength of her love. But whilst in Eng- 
land, the underhand conduct of the ministers 
of her own Church had caused many grave 
doubts to arise in her mind respecting the 
religion which until that time she had so 
prized. 

But loyal and true as she was, she would 
not tell these scruples to Sir Algernon; be- 
cause, knowing how much she loved him, 
Ermenegilda was fearful that the feeling which 
ought to purify and elevate the character of a 
woman,and make her more worthy of the 








life’s devotion of him whom she has chosen, 
should have undue power in inducing her to 
think differently of those things which under 
other circumstances she might perhaps have 
found as many reasons for as against. 

When, therefore, the baronet had learned 
from her own lips her reasons for refusing to 
become his wife, he gained from her the pro- 
mise that she would listen and consider the 
grounds of his religious faith, and that he 
would do the same by hers. He also pro- 
posed that, ifat the end of their probation both 
remained true to their own views, he would 
throw himself on her mercy not to leave him 
alone in the world without the blessing of 
her love. 

“* At any rate, del’ tdolo mio, I would pro- 
mise that I would never interfere with your 
religious duties ; nay, knowing, as I do, and 
respecting, as I must, your scruples, I would 
procure you every facility for the services of 
your religion. But my prayers will be un- 
ceasing that God, for Christ’s sake, will open 
your mind to receive the simple truth as it 
is in Jesus, and that you may know that all 
idolatry is an abomination to the Lord!” 

Ermenegilda was much moved: she re- 
spected as much as she loved the man who 
also loved her both wisely and well, and 
forgetting for a moment the reticence she 
had imposed on herself, she put both her 
hands into his, saying,— 

“‘T am ready to do as you wish, thanking 
you much for your confidence in me ;” and 
lowering her voice to a whisper, she conti- 
nued, “And then if—if with all my faults you 
still wish ” But Sir Algernon, charmed 
more than ever with her womanly candour and 
modesty, finished the sentence for her; and 
then looking round they saw by the lights in 
the windows of the Borgo St. Salvario, which 
was beyond the garden, that the time had 
passed all too quickly, and that they must turn 
their steps homeward. 

The air was soft and warm, with that lull 
in it which to a sensitive mind says so much. 
Everything and every creature seemed at rest, 
save the fire-flies, which flew here and there. 
The stars came slowly out in the wide vault 
above them, like roses in the flower-garden 
of God, or like the eyes of His angels who 
keepeth Israel, and who never slumbereth 
nor sleepeth; and the two who walked so 
tranquilly beneath their solemn light felt in 
their inmost beings adoration for that won- 
drous Power which had clothed not only the 
earth in its summer dress of flowers and 
greenery, and its winter robe of dainty bridal 
white, but had strewed the high temple of 
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His dwelling-place with such matchless jewels | and after going up one and then down an- 
as neither mine nor ocean cave could|other, at the imminent risk of their necks, 
furnish. they were told by a passing peasant, that 
And so with a fresh faith and renewed | they must turn back and take the" road they 
hopes, sweet Ermenegilda Montecchi reached | had left. 
her temporary home, the seal of betrothment} Sir Algernon had advised a halt for the 
on her hitherto virgin lips, which was to her{ night at the last village albergo, but Mrs. 
as sacred a pledge as though the white sur-| Temple had heard so much about brigands, 
pliced priest had blessed their union. that she determined to press on. 
The next morning they left Turin for their} After various turnings and joltings, and 
journey to La Madonna del Monte, Minna| going, it seemed, up in the clouds and then 
Graham watching with a jealous eye the lover-| down again into the bowels of the earth, 
like air of protection which the baronet|they arrived at what seemed to their un- 
showed to her rival. accustomed eyes a huge fortress, but it 
Minna Graham’s was anundisciplined heart;} was the monastery of the Madonna del 
she had not yet learned the secret of govern-| Monta. 
ing her feelings. Shehad admired Sir Alger-| All was quiet; not a leaf seemed to stir, 
non Trevor long before Ermenegilda entered | only the “creek, creek” of grasshoppers and 
her sister’s family, and thought it would be|the whirr of the mountain bat could be 
very pleasant to be mistress of Trevor Court, | heard. 
but beyond that she did not go. She had| Within the grand old building the same 
notyet experienced what an ennobling passion | silence seemed to reign, and when Sir Al- 
love is when its object is one in whom we] gernon rang the heavy bell at the outer gate, 
may place our whole trust on earth, and with| its deep tongue seemed to sound a defiance 
whom we may mingle our hopes of a reunion | to the stillness, for it echoed here and there, 
in heaven. Sir Algernon was worthy of such now high, now low, as though goblin voices 
love, and he had found one who loved him | answered its challenge, giving tongue to their 
in this way, thus both were happy, because anger at its inroad on their domain of 
each recognised in the other their better self. silence. The bell was answered by the 
Minna never could have been what Ermene-| portress, who, putting her head out of a 
gilda was to Sir Algernon, her nature was not! deeply set window in the upper lodge, asked 
full enough for his; his thoughts would seldom | their business. 
or never have been hers, she would not | As they had been warned to do, they, or 
have understood him. So whilst Ermenegilda | rather Mrs. Temple answered, “ Food and 
in her deep love for the baronet, and honour-| shelter, for night has come on and we are 
ing him forhis kingly nature, felt for, and pitied | still far from the end of our journey.” 
Minna Graham because she had not gained; “In the name of our blessed Lady why 
him, Minna, on her part, pitied herself and} did you venture so far up the mountains ? it 
hated Ermenegilda because she had lost a|must have been late when you passed the 
title and Trevor Court. | village of Sta. Catterina. Why did you not 
Poor Minna! she became pale and thin,| rest there ? ” 
and began to fancy herself very ill-used. “But you see we are here, reverend 
* . * s * mother,” said Sir Algernon, thinking to ap- 
The light was fast waning on the evening} pease her wrath at being called at so late an 
that Mrs. Temple neared the monastery where, | hour of the night. ; 
as she fondly imagined, she should clasp her} “Iam not the reverend mother,” exclaimed 
long-lost daughter to her heart. | the portress, “ but she is so good that I dare 
For the last three hours their road had_| say she will see you.” 
lain through pine forests, whose dense foliage} During all this waiting-time Mrs. Temple 
made darkness like night, except where the| was in a state of mental suffering pitiable to 
sun, which had now set, threw long shafts of| behold. She was going to see her child, 
rosy light across their path, showing them the| from whom she had been separated many 
way they should go. weary months. How often she had longed 
But at last the darkness had come on so|to clasp her in her arms! the mother-love in 
quickly as it does near the mountains, that it| her heart making every nerve vibrate with 
was with some difficulty the vetturino found | the agony of her feelings. ‘ 
his way, and, worse than all, a new difficulty} But now that weary longing would be 
arrested them ; of the two roads before them, | over, she would never let her darlings part 
they were ignorant which was the right one,! from her again. 
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Poor Mildred also was in a state which 
was very sad to see. That undefined feel- 
ing of mesmeric influence which she pos- 
sessed regarding her sister when near was 
now mute. No joyous feeling of excite- 
ment made her heart beat with the antici- 
pation of again embracing her twin sister ; 
on the contrary, a dull heavy pain oppressed 
her; and when her mamma turned to speak 
to her, she was too suffering to answer. 

* Courage, my Mildred,” said she, ‘my 
own true child, we must love our darling so 
much, and take such care of her, that she 
will not wish to leave us again.” 

Poor lady, she was so excited, turning and 
twisting her fingers one over the other, 
nervous almost beyond endurance, as the 
deep flush on her sad face and the bright 
light in her longing eyes told better than 
any words. Mildred clung to her mamma 
almost as much as herself, whilst Ermene- 
gilda tried by every means in her power 
to calm her. 

She took Mrs. Temple’s burning hand 
in hers, and gently drawing her head on 
to her shoulder, softly passed her hand 
over the heated brow, speaking words of 
hopeful trust in the future, in a low soothing 
tone, which in part quieted the excited lady's 
nerves. 

By this time the portress had descended to 
the door, and opening the little sliding grate 
at the side of the great gate, asked their 
business there at that time of the even- 
ing. 

“°Tis late, I am aware,” said Mrs. Temple, 
“but we have journeyed long upon a matter 
which does not admit of delay, and if it is 
possible I wish to see the lady abbess.” 

“‘] will hear what the reverend mother 
says,” replied the portress, as she received 
the money which Sir Algernon laid on the 
stone coping. 

“‘ Questi son Inglesi senza dubbio,” reflected 
the portress, as she trotted back, leaving the 
travellers not in the most enviable state ima- 
ginable. 

Ermenegi!da watched Mrs, Temple 
anxiously ; she was afraid that all this worry 
would bring on one of those hysterical fits 
to which she had become painfully subject 
since her illness. But although suffering 
much, she was outwardly calm. 

The portress now returned with the an- 
nouncement that, although it was late, and 
much beyond the time for receiving visitors, 
as the signori had come from a distance, she 
would see them,“ but,” continued the portress, 


behind, as on no occasion are they permitted 
to enter the monastery.” 

Mrs. Temple was not prepared for this; 
both had fondly imagined that they would 
have been all permitted to rest there for 
the night. Now what was to become of 
them ? 

They entered, and Sir Algernon waited 
patiently the turn of events. 

Meanwhile the ladies had been conducted 
to a bare-looking reception-room, divided 
into two apartments by an iron railing. Be- 
hind this division stood the dignified figure 
of the abbess, or mother superior. 

Mrs. Temple bent before the reverend 
lady who looked so kindly on her; but just 
as she was about to address her, Mildred’s 
face, so entirely the counterpart of her 
sister’s, caught the mother superior’s eye, and 
bewildered beyond power of hiding her 
astonishment, she exclaimed, “ Who is that 
young lady, Madame ?” 

“Ah, you recognise her, my Dora’s twin 
sister ! Oh, reverend lady, take pity on.a sor- 
rowing mother, and give me back my child! 
1 know that she is hidden within these walls 
away from me, and against her own will. 
Look! I kneel—I implore for that which I 
have a right by every law in nature to de- 
mand. Give me my Dora, my very own, my 
child!” and the afflicted lady fell to the 
ground in a fit of hysterics. 

The abbess rung her bell violently, and 
the portress appearing, she ordered various 
remedies to be brought, which she passed 
through to Ermenegilda, and after a short 
time Mrs. Temple in part recovered. 

The abbess, it must be remembered, knew 
nothing of Dora’s abduction ; she was for- 
bidden to tell her spiritual mother anything 
about it by Padre Francesco, so the poor 
lady was perfectly bewildered by Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s pathetic appeal for her child. 

Turning therefore to Ermenegilda, she said, 
“This dear lady speaks of her daughter as 
being ‘hidden’ in this place, but if she is 
put here against her mother’s will I am free 
from blame, for I hope you will believe me 
when I tell you I was not aware of it. But 
she is no longer an inmate here ; her confessor 
sent an escort for her two days since, and 
accompanied by her governess and another 
nun, she has gone.” And there she stopped’ 
she knew that she dared not tell where Dora 
had been sent to, for Padre Francesco had 
particularly ordered silence on that subject, 
even in the monastery. 

“Oh yes! where have they sent her, those 
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been a parent—never known the joy of 
hearing your child’s voice say ‘ Mother,’ but 
there must have been a time when your 
woman's heart loved some one, deeply, re- 
verently, and truly. Recall those happy, 
heavenly feelings, and say how would you 
have felt to have had your heart torn by the 
loss of one so loved? Alas! so I loved—do 
love my girl—my darling. And they have 
taken her from me! her mother who would 
have died to save her from such a fate.” 

The abbess's eyes were full of tears, and 
stretching out her hands through the bars, 
she clasped those of Mrs. Temple in hers, 
saying, ‘“‘ Would that I could help you, dear 
lady! I knew nothing of what you tell me. 
I was sure that some mystery attached to 
your daughter's presence here, but I dare not 
tell you more than that she is in safe and 
honourable keeping, and that no harm can 
come to her.” 

Mrs. Temple prayed the abbess to alter 
her decision, telling her she would give any 
sum she could name asa gift to the monastery 
if she could tell her where Dora had been 
taken. 

“Money gifts! No, madam, my looks 
must strangely belie me if you think such 
things would have an effect on me. One 
tear, one sigh, would have more weight with | 
me than the gift of your whole fortune. True, | 
dear lady, I have never known a mother's 
pity, but I have in the long past wept over | 
a grave wherein lay all my hopes for happi- 
ness in this life ; therefore I can fully sympa- | 
thize in all your sorrow for this child of your 
love, but, ah me !’tis more than I dare do to} 
tell you where she has gone !” 

Mrs. Temple rose with tottering steps, and 
bowing to the mother superior, she was 
quitting the parlour, when Ermenegilda, 
seeing that the thought of how and where 
they were to pass the night had not entered | 
her friend’s mind, asked the abbess where 
they could procure shelter. 

“Tam truly sorry to appear to be inhos- 
pitable, but the rules of our order do not 
admit of strangers sleeping under our roof ; 
but if you go on a little higher up this road | 
towards the outer gardens of the monastery, | 
you will see three small cottages where our 
contadini live, who work in our gardens 
and the vineyards. Go to the middle one, 
and tell Jacotto and Lucia the mother 
superior sent you, and that his wife and he 
are to do all they can for your comfort ; they 
will make you welcome, and that is better 











than all else, and also shelter you. Ermene- 
gilda thanked the abbess, and supporting 


Mrs. Temple, who was entirely broken 
down, they wished her good night, and 
following the portress, they presented them- 
selves to the astonished eyes of Sir Alger- 
non. 

“ How is this?” said he, “have you not 
found Dora?” and his kindly heart truly 
grieved at the dead silence with which his 
questions were met. 

It was now that the baronet shared if pos- 
sible more than before the tie of brotherhood 
which he had knit with Mildred. Ermene- 
gilda’s whole care was taken up with Mrs. 
Temple, so he and his adopted sister now 
roused themselves to do what they could for 
their comfort in this fearful emergency. Alone 
on the mountains at that time of night! for 
the guide—who had gathered from their con- 
versation and the mother’s tears that they 
were, as he thought, going to denounce one 
of the clergy or a lady abbess—had feigned 
illness at their first stage, and Edward had 
been left behind with Minna Graham in 
Turin, 

The carriage, which was a large one, pro- 
ceeded at a very slow rate. The tired horses 
hung their heads and seemed almost unable 
to move; and had it not been that the coach- 
man had asked the loan of a lamp anda 
lantern from the portress, their plight would 
have been a sorry one. 

‘When shall we be able to get mamma to 
a place where she can rest?” said Mildred; 
“we shall have her ill again if we do not 
mind.” 

“T see a light ahead,” said Sir Algernon, 
“but I suppose, like every place in these 
mountains, it will take a long time to get at 
it.” 

But, contrary to their fears, a few minutes 
brought them to it, showing them the 
most welcome sight of a long low build- 
ing, almost entirely covered by a vine, 
which was carried forward over a trellis- 
work of trees to a distance beyond the cot- 
tages—for there were three, as the abbess 
had said,—and then supported by other trees, 
thus making them difficult to be discovered. 
A light—that which had directed them— 
twinkled through the vine leaves, a sick 
child belonging to the young couple being 
the cause of a lamp at that late hour. 

Sir Algernon knocked gently at the door, 
for fear of awakening the inmates too quickly, 
but. the mother being, as they afterwards 
found, awake with her sick baby, the door 
was soon opened, and after hearing the mes- 
sage of the abbess from Sir Algernon, the 
young contadina, Lucia, smiled a cordial 
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welcome, inviting the Signor Inglese to bring 
the ladies in, while she called her husband 
Jacotto to help the coachman with the 
horses. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE COTTAGE ON THE 
MOUNTAIN. 


Jacorro and his bright-eyed, trim little wife, 
Lucia, bustled about to serve their unex- 
pected guests with much Italian politeness. 
They would not allow that they were in any 
way inconvenienced by the arrival of so many 
people. Some milk, which had been drawn 
at sunset, with some rye-bread, fresh and 
sweet, made an excellent meal; after which 
Lucia plucked some grapes, rich and 
amber, for their guests. Jacotto had roused 
his next door neighbour, who was his fellow- 
worker in the gardens of the monastery, to 
ask him if he could accommodate Sir 
Algernon with a shake-down of straw, which 
was the best bed the poor man had to spare; 
and this he freely offered. 

“Such as it is, Milor, you are kindly wel- 
come, but ’tis a sorry bed for such as you.” 

“My kind friend,” replied the baronet, 
“you and your neighbour have given us the 
best you have, and no one can do more. I 
do not know what we should have done if 
you had not been so kind; we must have 
passed the night in the carriage, which would 
have been bad for the ladies.” 

“Si, Signor.” 

Sir Algernon returned to the next cottage 
with his new landlord, who seemed as much 
at home in Jacotto’s cottage as in his own. 

He found Mrs. Temple, with Mildred and 
Ermenegilda on either side of her, refreshed 
and stronger by the light supper they had 
taken, a part of which they had reserved for 
him, which he took from the hands of 
Ermenegilda with much pleasure. 

The whole of the little party were too 
fatigued and worn out to think of anything 
but bed, so wishing all good night, the ladies 
retired to the bed, which to their dismay they 
found was the only one, Lucia protesting 
that she must watch her babe, and Jacotto 
that he could not leave Lucia alone. 
Sir Algernon then retired with Ludovico. 
Although all three ladies slept in one bed, 
there was ample room for them, for the con- 
tadine of the Alps always possess a bedstead 
and fine wool mattresses, which is pre- 
pared from their own flock. 

The coarse but clean resemary-scented 
bed-linen cooled their tired limbs as all 


fatigue. They were awoke the next morning 
by the singing of birds, the bleating of 
sheep and goats, the cooing of doves, and 
all the other sweet pastoral sounds of moun- 
tain farm life. 

The husbandman whistled as he drove 
his oxen at plough over the rich yield- 
ing ground, the young girls on the tree 
ladders, who plucked the ripe grapes for the 
vintage—and its feast was coming off—sang 
their mountain melodies, which were an- 
swered by their friends lower down in the 
valley. But amid all these gay sounds was 
another ; it was the wailing of a little babe in 
pain, and the tender, loving soothing of the 
mother. 

Mrs. Temple hurried her dressing. Er- 
menegilda was already with the suffering 
mother, and going down the steep ladder 
which was the means of communication 
between the floors, she was truly moved at 
the sight which met her gaze. 

Seated on a low nursing-chair sat Ermene- 
gilda; a wee, wee babe on her knees, 
looking in the early sunlight of the morning 
like an ange] ready for its flight, so waxen 
and pure was the little one’s appearance. 

Mrs. Temple came to the side of the 
mother, who was kneeling before Ermene- 
gilda, and watching the laboured breathing 
of the little thing—her only one—when 
Jacotto came in, and seeing his wife’s dis- 
tress, he turned to Mrs. Temple, and asked 
her if she could advise him what to do. 

‘Will you be content to let me do for 
your little one the same that I would do for 
my own, and that I have done many, many 
times with success?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

Lucia looked into the sweet mother-like 
face, full of gentle sympathy, and kissing 
the hand extended to her she said, “ Only 
do something to make my darling less suffer- 
ing, and I will pray our blessed Lady for 
you all the days of my life. 

Mrs. Temple always carried with her a 
small case of medicines, and after studying 
diligently the symptoms of the little fragile 
babe, she proceeded to administer the proper 
remedies for her state. 

Long and anxiously they watched the 
effect of the medicine, and after two hours 
they had the infinite pleasure of seeing that 
the infant was considerably relieved. 
“(Sancta Virgine, ti ringrasio!” exclaimed 
Lucia ; “0h cara miladi, how can I thank 
you?” pressing Mrs. Temple’s hand, and 
bathing it with her tears of gratitute ; then 
turning to Ermenegilda, she poured out her 





sunk into the deep sleep of exhaustion and 


thanks to her, ending by praying that she 
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and the ladies Inglesi would stop at the 
cottage until ‘they had recovered from their 
fatigue. 

“T am not worthy that you should do me 
this great favour, but I will do my best for 
your comfort, and the feast of the vintage 
is celebrated to-morrow, which you would 
perhaps like to see,” said Lucia. 

Mrs. Temple consulted with Ermenegilda 
and Mildred, and as it was the day on which 
visitors were received at the monastery, and 
she wished to see the abbess, she was in- 
clined to stop, especially now that she was a 
little calmer, in the assurance that her child 
was in honourable asz/o ; but to know where 
that ast/o was she was determined. 

Ermenegilda, who could speak the moun- 
tain dialect, which as a matter of course Mrs. 
Temple did not, although she ‘could partly 
understand and be understood, told Lucia 
that they would gladly accept her hospitality ; 
and after having taken their breakfast of new 
milk, polenta cakes, and fruit, Mrs. Temple 
and Mildred walked out on to the mountain 
path to view the grand scenery about 
them. 

Ermenegilda, whose kindly, tender heart 
compassionated the little suffering being who 
lay on her lap, was soothing its plaintive 
wailings when Sir Algernon, who had been in 
the vineyards with Jacotto and Ludovico, 
entered the little garden, and passing under 
the vines came up to her with extended hand, 
and eyes which told her how he loved her 
more for her gentle ministrations. 

She had brought her chair outside the 
vine-covered porch, which was shaded by the 
thick leaves above, thinking that the sweet 
morning air would revive her little charge. 

Sir Algernon sat down beside her, and 
both began to speak of Mrs. Temple’s dis- 
appointment at not finding Dora at the 
monastery. 

“I hope that as to-day is the proper 
visiting day, from one or the other we may 
gain some knowledge of where they have 
spirited her to. The abbess seems to be an 
excellent person ; but if she has been ordered 
not to tell, she dare not.” 

“So much, my own Ermenegilda, for the 
Roman religion, which takes the child from 
the mother. Have you ever heard of Pro- 
testants acting in such a shameful manner? ” 

Ermenegilda shook her head, and to his 
delight reminded him that he had not yet 
given her the book he had promised ; it was 
a New Testament. 

At this moment Mrs. Temple and Mil- 





excited manner she told them she had been 
talking to a nun whom they had seen in the 
monastery gardens, which in one part was 
divided from the mountain only by a low 
fence. 

“ We were walking up towards the vine- 
yards, thinking to tell the coachman, who is 
at a cottage higher up beyond the little 
stream, that we were not going until to- 
morrow, when I heard the voice of some 
one in distress. Mildred also heard it, and 
looking over the fence into the garden we 
saw a young nun, who was crawling up the 
steep garden path on her hands and knees.” 

Sir Algernon looked at Ermenegilda, ex- 
claiming, “ Is this another of the blessings of 
Romanism, that human beings are to debase 
themselves and insult their Creator by walk- 
ing on all-fours like animals?” 

“She was performing a penance,” said 
Mildred ; “ but let mamma go on.” 

“We advanced close to the fence, and 
looking over, I said in the best Italian I 
could manage, ‘Che cosa vi é acaduto?’ 
(What has happened to you?) ; to which the 
young nun. replied, lifting her head in seeming 
fear, ‘ Viente’ (Nothing), and then continued 
her toilsome ascent.” 

“We watched her,” continued Mrs, Temple, 
“until she arrived at the top of the 
path ; she then arose and sat herself down 
on a piece of stone within a yard of where 
we stood. Never shall I forget the look of 
suffering on that young face. Her eyes 
were swollen with tears, but the far-away 
look of misery, the present suffering, and the 
fixed look of hopeless despair were such as I 
pray God I may never see again on any 
countenance, young or old. I approached 
as close as I could to where she sat, and ex- 
tending my hand, I asked her for what reason 
she was in such an unnatural position. She 
told me it was a penance, and then lifting her 
eyes—which had become wonderfully sof- 
tened at hearing a word ofsympathy and kind- 
ness—to my face, she was about to say some- 
thing more, but seeing Mildred she became 
like one frightened, exclaiming, ‘Are you, 
Dora, come back ? or are you—-— yes, it must 
be !—you are Mildred, her twin sister; and 
you, signora, you are perhaps her mamma!’ 
I told her she had guessed rightly, and then 
I asked her if she knew anything about 
Dora, where she had gone, beseeching her to 
tell me everything she could respecting my 
child.” 

“ Oh, dear mamma,” said Mildred, “ did you 
see how she cried when she told you that 


dred came quickly down the path, and in an! Dora had not taken the vows, but that she 
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having taken them could never go to her|had lately become the mark of Padre Fran- 
home again ?” cesco’s hatred more than ever. 


“T did,” replied Mrs. Temple, “and I} Meanwhile Lucia and Magaretta, the wife 
thought of my own child, and prayed Imight| of Ludovico, had prepared an appetising 
never see her reduced to the same misery.” | little repast, to which they sat down under 

* But did the poor girl tell you where Dora | the vine leaves, their kind-hearted hosts, who 
had been taken?” said Sir Algernon. would not at first sit down with them, saying 

* She at length told me what she imagined, | it was too much honour, also joining them 
but the conversation was so disjointed and | after much persuasion. Ermenegilda noticed 
broken that I could at first scarcely under-| with much pain that Mrs. Temple was cold 
stand all she said, for she kept looking here | and distant with her, and wondered what it 
and there—going a few steps down the garden| could mean. Sir Algernon also noticed it, 
path—and stopping to listen, or to see if any | and when their mid-day dinner was finished 
one came, so that I only learnt a little of| he followed her into the garden, and asked 
what I dare say she could tell me. She re-| her what made her so very distant with Er- 
counted me the story of the miracle; that| menegilda. She replied that sister Angelica 
shé believed it was all false, just to make} had told’her that Dora fretted a great deal 
Dora become a nun ; indeed, the unfortunate | when she first came to the monastery, because 
girl gave me the whole account of the arrival | Padre Francesco, her confessor—oh! how 
of a frate, who formed one of the escort to| dreadful is that word to me !—had assured her 
take Dora to a monastery, either at Florence | that he had entreated Ermenegilda to accom- 
or Fiesole.” | pany her there, but she had flatly refused. 

“At Fiesole, no doubt. Oh, dear friend,| “Dear friend, how could you believe such 
I know then where the monastery is situate,” | |a false statement against her whom I once 
said Ermenegilda; “we must retrace our| assured you might, and doubtless had been 
steps directly, or they will again remove her; | deceived—but a deceiver, never! Iam sure 





for be sure that we have been watched, and’ that this is not true! Let us seek her toge- 


when we left Frascati, and subsequently | | ther before we go to the monastery.” 
Turin, they removed Dora from this monas-| “You must remember, that although I have 


tery, knowing that we were journeying to it.” | an affection for this young Italian, lam not | 


“ You are right, signora,” said Sir Algernon, | like you, her lover,” said Mrs. Temple ; ' ‘but 
“but I think that we had better remain here we will go to her—it is perhaps best.” 


to-day and part of to-morrow, as we intended,| Ermenegilda, who had been indefatigable | 


so that if we are still watched they may be|in her efforts to restore Lucia’s infant, had | 
put off their guard somewhat.” | just given the wee, wee thing into its mother’ s | 
And so it was arranged. Mrs. Temple} arms, when Mrs. Temple and the baronet | 
then told them that she bad succeeded in | entered the room. Upon hearing that which | 
comforting the poor girl, whose unhappiness! sister Angelica had told Mildred and her | 
she so mourned, that she could not quite) mamma, regarding the fact that she did not | 
understand all she had said, but then hearing} accompany Dora to Sta. Maria del Monte, 
some one coming from the part of the gar-| she seemed although about to faint. 
dens which led direct to the cloisters, she; The distress painted on every feature of her | 
came and leant on the fence, and looking | sweet mobile countenance pierced Sir Al- 
with eyes which seemed to yearn for sym-|gernon to the soul. 
pathy and love, she said, “Would you kiss; Ermenegilda battled with her feelings, but | 
me before I go?” she was unable to overcome her emotion so 
There was so much of entreaty in the|as to be able to speak, and covering her face 
young voice that I took her in my arms, as| with her hands, she burst into tears. 
well as the situation allowed, and kissed her,} Sir Algernon was almost as agitated as | 
pressing her to my heart as a mother in) she, and exclaiming, “1 told you it was not 
memory of that parent she had lost; andthen| true!” approached the weeping girl to | 
Mildred kissed her also, but at that moment a| console her; but holding out her hands as | 
shrill voice called, “ Swora Angelica, dove sai | though to impede his nearer approach, she | 
tu?” and, tearing herself from + our embrace, exclaimed, “No, Sir Algernon! come not | 
she put herself on her hands and knees again, | nearme! Base and grovelling indeed must | 
and commenced going down the path in the| you think me ; unworthy must I be if Icowd | 
same ignoble position. be guilty of such wicked perfidy as that you 
All were much moved at the meeting of|sofreely attribute tome! Had I never con- 
Mrs. Temple with poor sister Angelica, who|sented to that fatal mission to England I 
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‘ran- 5}| could not have been thus accused ! What | them into such a fearful place as a monas- 
#| shall I do?” and sobs almost stopped her| tery. 
wife 3|| utterance. 4 The abbess received them most kindly. 
ising || 9 “ Ermenegilda, Mrs. Temple all that she knew, or 
nder S|| dear girl!” said the lt ; “you knew rather, At that came under her notice regard- 
who | that I could never believe you false or base, |ing Dora’s entrance into and residence in 
ying || 4'| and my little sister Mildred here shows you} the monastery, finishing by a recital of the 
hem || 4|| she thinks the same.” gots at the festival which celebrated the 
iced | i Mildred, as we have said, was not a girl) f fact of the miracle; all of which rendered 
cold | | who expressed her feelings alwa ays in words, | Mrs. ‘Temple more unquiet than before. 
at it || | but her sweet blue eyes always told a tale of | She dared not mention that she had seen 
1 it, | 4| sympathy with those who suffered. | Sister Angelica in the garden that morning, . 
shed | Therefore when Ermenegilda had with- | fearing to get the poor young nun into 
sked || drawn from Sir Algernon, Mildred had quietly | trouble; but putting together all that she nad 
Er- || @ glided up to her, and tenderly placing her|heard from the Mother Superior and her, 
lica | | arm round her friend’s waist, had whispered | Mrs. Temple understood with great distress 
deal | words of comfort and endearment to her she; that her daughter had been entirely brought 
1use | had always loved and never doubted. over to the Roman faith! 
how | j These few minutes were fraught with deep| “Had I but been as zealous in teaching 
her || @| suffering to the young Italian, and recov ering | her the truths of pure religion and undefiled, 
om- | in part from the passion of weeping, which/as these men and women have been in per- 
| had for the time fe fas we her of the power | verting her ideas with all the solemn shows 
uch || | of speech, she turned again to Mrs. Temple,|of a false and spurious faith, my Dora’s 
nce || | saying, “I shall wish you addio cara, signora.| mind so prepared would have rejected all 
een || | I must go from here, where all think so badly | that now fills it.” 
pure | §| of me. I deceive poor darling Dora! I,| The abbess, in the course of conversation, 
ge- | i who tried all in my power to save her from jalso told Ermenegilda how distressed Dora 
|| @!| Padre Francesco, by entreating her to leave} had been at her supposed refusal to accom- 
ave | | Rome with me and go to my mamma’s villa at} pany her to the monastery, and her own 
not +|| Sorrento, but she would not hear of it; and | surprise at not seeing Ermenegilda, as Padre 
but || #{| then, as I told you truly, in the morning she! Francesco had named her as one of the 
i\| was gone! Of, santa Virgine ajouta una | \adies expected at that time. 
ble || || fovera infelice donna:” and the afflicted girl} Seeing Mrs. Temple’s grief, the good 
1ad || @|| wept bitterly. Mother Superior consoled her as well as 
or’s || Ml Mrs. Temple was not to blame, for Er-/| she was able. 
net {| =|! menegilda had never told her that Dora had} ‘ Although we are of different faiths,” she 
ich | i refused to go to Sorrento with her until now; said, “still, cara signora, we have one hope in 
her |} ||| but she was profoundly affected at the poor|common, that of an eternal life hereafter, 
rot || girl's grief. where thuse whom we have loved, and who 
ite, | i “TI shall not allow you to leave me, my have loved us, will again know and love us, 
¥ || dear girl,” said Mrs. Temple. “I believe you, | but purified from the flesh, and robed in the 
er || :| and nothing of that false Padre Francesco. | white robes of righteousness, we shall together 
4l- || {| Come,” continued she, “we shall be late at) sing the song of the redeemed. ‘There will 
| @|| the monastery; don’t think anything more) be no heart-burnings there,” continued she, 
ut | about it.” her tender blue eyes glistening with tears, 
so || When they arrived at the sombre-looking | ‘no long solitary years unblessed by loving 
ce | building, the reception-room on this side the | voices, no bitter partings without hope of 
| grilie was full. _ Truly it was a melancholy reunion, but love and joy will be our portion, 
as il sight ,— mothers, sisters, friends, conversing | for our Father’s hand will have wiped all our 
ot 4 | with those who were,orought tohave been dear | tears away! You know this, mza cara dama, 
to @|; to them, with an iron railing between them ! I am sure ; and for me,” clasping her hands 
as || ||. Observations on such a subject would be | and looking upwards, “’tis my joy to remem- 
re || | useless, or to call that a religion which tears} ber it in my darkest moments, the very 
ot || Bl asunder those ties which were ordained of| thought driving all clouds away !” 
st || m|| God. For what did the inspired Apostle} All knowledge of the passing present 
id || @{{| Paul write ?--Let the bishop be blameless,| seemed for the moment to: have left the 
vu | the husband of one wife, bringing up his|abbess ; for whilst she spoke her gentle face 
)- | children in the fear and nurture of the L ord,| became almost irradiated with the fervour 
I : —not separating them from him, and sending | of her divine presagings. 
\ 
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Mrs. Temple was astonished to find so much 
faith in a Papist on such a subject, but to the 
charming person who uttered them she gave 
a cordial assent, feeling also content to think 
that under such a pure-minded mistress her 
daughter must have learnt something good. 

As we have seen, this lady was no bigot, 
and it was for that reason Padre Francesco 
was chosen confessor to the inmates of Sta. 
Maria del Monte, so that his severity should 
correct her gentleness. 

Seeing that no further intelligence was to 
be gained of her lost daughter in that quarter, 
Mrs. Temple and Mildred thanked the abbess 
cordially for her kind attention, and with 
Ermenegilda returned to the cottage on the 
mountain side, where they found Lucia re- 
counting in rapturous language to Sir Alger- 
non and her husband the marvellous manner 
in which Ermenegilda and the English signora 
had cured her baby. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE VENDEMMIA. 


THE next day was the Vendemmia, or feast of 
the vintage, one of the prettiest pastoral festi- 
vals in Italy, especially in the mountains among 
the contadini. The whole of the inhabitants 
of the little borgo higher up the mountain 
were in holiday trim. 

The day was one of true Italian beauty, 
and it seemed in that far-off mountain village 
that nothing but smiles and joy were man’s 
heritage on earth ; yet not two miles off were 
those to whom that blue sky and those joyous 
sounds were as mockeries of their tears, and 
the agony with which they beat against their 
prison bars. Lucia and Magaretta were 
already dressed in their holiday dress, when 
Mrs. Temple, Mildred, and Ermenegilda came 
down to the general room, and to their 
astonishment found it dressed with flowers 
and gay coloured banners, the poles of which 
were trimmed with vine leaves. 

The infant girl of Lucia was, although 
much better through the care of Mrs. Temple 
and Ermenegilda, not in a proper state to be 
taken out, so the young Italian proposed to 
stop with the little one and her mother, and 
see the procession from afar. 


was so to the visitors ; how gay was the steep 
village street which opened from the piazza, 
with bright-coloured shawls and old tapestry 
floating from the low balconies which were 
full, as well as the rooms beyond, with the 
contadini from the hamlets around, their 
bright-coloured dresses and golden jewellery 
serving to add to the gay scene. 

In the piazza the men were gathering into 
large baskets the Canne di frumento ad’ India 
(or large heads of Indian corn) which had 
been laid on the stones to gain colour by the 
sun; and just as this work was done, the 
regiment which was quartered in the town 
came through with band playing and colours 
flying on their way to their Caserma, which 
was in the open country beyond. 

Never was there a more joyous sight. 

The birds sang—the swallows skimmed 
here and there through the bright sunny air, 
returning ever and anon to the holes in the 
wall of the grand old church which stood on 
one side of the quaint piazza, the bells rung 
out their merriest chime, and then to the 
great delight of the waiting people, the proces- 
sion of the Vendemmia was seen winding 
down the steep mountain path leading to the 
poplar-lined road from whence the piazza 
opened. 

First came a band of music; then, carried 

by a stalwart vine-dresser, the grape-pole, 
which was a long branch of a tree, covered 
with garlands of vine leaves ; whilst from the 
top to the middle of this pole some of the 
largest and best bunches of grapes—white 
and purple—were suspended at close inter- 
vals. This was to show the nature of their 
festival. 
After this walked two girls, whose pretty 
dark tresses were trailed with vine leaves, each 
carrying a musical instrument, one a triangle, 
the other a pair of castanets. 

Next to these girls came the Queen of the 
Vintage, and a more picturesque figure it 
would have been difficult to see. 

She wore a white underdress, the sleeves 
decorated with ribbons, whilst the short 
bodice of dark blue, with skirt to match, 
showed the coarse yet effective embroidery of 





_ Sir Algernon had gone forward with Jocotto 
and Ludovico to the place from whence the 
procession was to come forth, promising to 
-meet the ladies at the turn of the mountain 
path which led to the village. His dis- 
appointment was great when he found that 
Ermenegilda was not there ; but it was too 
late to turn back, and besides, he could not 
leave Mrs. Temple and Mildred. 
What a novel sight was this fair-time! for it 





grapes and leaves in colours, which bordered 
a petticoat just long enough to show the neat 
foot and ankle, with their red clocked stock- 
ings and flapped shoes. 

Her abundant dark rippling hair was 
brushed back from her forehead, and tied 
with ribbons behind, whilst a garland of vine 
leaves sat, crown-like, on her small head, 
the trailing branches falling down to her 
shoulders. The usual gold necklace, cross, 
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and ear-rings completed her picturesque 
costume. 

In her hand she carried a cembalo, with 
which she accompanied the band, singing and 
dancing with her young companions in a 
happy, gleeful strain the song of the vintagers, 
in which, at certain intervals, all join in the 
refrain,— : 

‘* Della Vendemmia é gunta il tempo e I’ ora, 
Onde il liquor soave avremo ancora !” 


After the “Regina della Festa” came 
more men and maidens, with village flutes, 
which are a sort of oboe, and tambourines ; 
then followed the grape-cars, which were really 
a charming and beautiful sight to behold. 
These large cars are shaped like an old- 
fashioned culla, or cradle. The first one, 
drawn by four huge fawn-coloured bullocks, 
was decorated with vine trails and bells, the 
animals having also white fly-nets over their 
large horns, which were fastened with pink 
ribbons, and hung down their sleek sides 
within a short distance of the ground. 

This car was lined with grape trails, the 
rich ripe fruit being piled up within. 

Ten other cars followed, each drawn ‘by | 
two oxen similarly decorated, filled also with | 
grapes as the others, their destination being | 
the ‘Tinazzara, where the fruit is pressed for | 
making the wine. 

As the procession passed slowly up the! 


steep street, the people from the balconies, | 





secondly, as a tecord of that which she 
passed through in searching for her lost 
child, for the behoof of her friends. 

Ermenegilda had seen the procession from 
afar ; all the joyous sounds had reached her in 
a sort of musical hum, which with the summer 
murmurings in the air soothed her disturbed 
feelings into a gentle quietude infinitely 
pleasing. 

“Ah, Ermenegilda,” said Mrs. Temple 
when she returned, “when I look upon all 
the beauties of your fair country, its graceful 
customs borrowed from classic times, and 
see the power of enjoyment these people 
have in simple pastoral pleasures, my heart 
melts into pity when I think how great are 
the elements they possess for becoming a 
grand nation again if the yoke of superstition 
and ignorance were once removed.” 

The young Italian smiled a dreamy smile, 
as though her mind was full of other thoughts, 
answering, “That day must—will come, 
signora.” 

The next day, after properly rewarding 
Lucia and Magaretta for their trouble, they 
quitted the cottage on the mountain. 

Mrs. Temple had walked out early that 
morning to the same spot where she had 
seen Sister Angelica, hoping a lucky chance 
might enable her to have another interview 
with her; but all was quiet, not a person 
was to be seen. 

Just as she had turned to retrace her steps, 


which were verylow, threw bouquets of flowers | a small parcel rolled at Mrs. Temple’s feet ; 
to the “queen” and her dancing companions, | it was a stone, round which was a piece of 
whilst those at the doors offered sherbets,| paper, on which was written these words,— 
lemonade, and other simple refreshing drinks. | “ Dora Fiesole ;” and then lower down, “ An- 
And so the gay group passed on through | gelica.” 
the pretty rural hamlet, across the moss-| Mrs. Temple looked up—looked here and 
grown path where the sound of their tripping | there, but she could not see any one, and 
feet was lost, and on through cathedral-like | putting the stone in her pocket, she said 
arches, where soft twilight reigned, broken| nothing to any one about it until they were 
here and there by streaks of sunlight.!some way on their journey, as she did not 
Going further on they entered on a wild sort | know how far she might compromise the poor 








of glen, and passing through a little gate 
came into the grounds belonging to the 
Tinazzara. Here the procession halted, the 
oxen were unyoked, and driven to the pasture 
close by, and the evening amusement of 
dancing, music, and games began. 


Nothing but the wish to see as far as she| 


could the national ceremonies of the places 
through which her search for Dora led her 
would have induced Mrs. Temple to mix in 
joyful scenes such as the present ; but she 
kept a diary, first, for the purpose of occupy- 
ing her mind, so that she should not have 
time to dwell on her trouble too constantly, 





and thus unfit herself for her duties ; and 


girl who tried to serve her. 

Ermenegilda had written to her mamma 
the particulars of her engagement to Sir 
Algernon Trevor, affectionately asking her 
consent to their union. 

The barronessa was no bigot ; she was too 
good and true, besides being a woman of 
great refinement, united with talents of no 
common order ; she therefore took time to 
consider the contents of her daughter’s letter, 
the result of her thoughts being a general 
feeling of disquietude, and a renewal of the 
anxiety she had felt when Ermenegilda had 
first revealed to her the love passages 
between herself and Sir Algernon. At that 
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time the idea of her daughter’s future home 
being situated so far away from her was 
very terrible, and caused as much pain 
as the fact of the difference in their 
religious faith, But now a greater inquietude 
assailed her; Ermenegilda was about to 
study the tenets of the reformed faith, and 
although the baronessa knew her daughter 
to be above deceit in any shape, still she 
feared that, loving Sir Algernon as she was 
sure Ermenegilda did, his principles and 
ideas would naturally greatly influence hers. 

She therefore came to the conclusion that 
it was better her daughter should return 
home; indeed, the baronessa had only 
allowed her to be away from home on ac- 
count of the abduction of Dora Temple 
whilst under her care, believing also that a 
few weeks at most would be the extent of 
her absence. 

A letter of real, tender affection, so as 
to blunt as much as possible the pain, of 
its contents, was sent by the mother to 
her daughter, directed to Mrs. Temple’s villa 
at Frascati, but it did not arrive until some 
days after their departure. 

The little party of voyagers arrived in due 
time at Florence, and there, among the 


letters which had been forwarded by Mrs. | 
Temple’s orders to the Poste Restante from | 





sent Ermenegilda under false colours to 
teach a false faith to the only children of 
their mother ? and she a widow! No! and 
when the little party of schemers in the 
bigoted lady’s saloon separated, a letter had 
been written to the baronessa full of angry 
invective, desiring her in the name of their 
holy religion to put aside the engagement so 
contrary to the.good of the Church, and to 
recall her daughter to Frascati, where her 
aunt’s house was open toher. ‘This letter 
had greatly troubled the baronessa. She 
dreaded the blow she was thus compelled to 
deal her much-loved child. But she, like all 
others of that religion, had given her con- 
science into the keeping of the priests, and 
was therefore bound to obey. 

This letter was brought by Sir Algernon 
with others which had been sent by Mrs. 
Temple’s wish, from Turin by Minna Graham, 
to await their arrival at Florence, and Ermene- 
gilda seeing that the handwriting was her 
mamma’s, with a gentle con permesso to 
them all, opened it. 


Poor girl, she was so pleased to have the . 


letter, not having heard from home for some 
time ; a joyous feeling showed itself on her 
smiling face, which, alas! was soon changed 
to the pallor of despair as she read the fatal 
words which seemed as the knell of hope to 


Turin, was the one to Ermenegilda from her her heart. 


mamma, recalling her home at once. | 
Meanwhile the two friends, Dor. Antonio | 


All were too much occupied with their own 
letters to observe the gasping sobs which 


and Padre Francesco, had not been idle.|came from Ermenegilda’s lips; she sat as 


Don Lorgotto had communicated to sthem | 
the presence of Mrs. Temple and Ermene-| 


gilda in Turin, and although they did not| 
know it, they were watched. | 

The Marchese Montecchi, Ermenegilda’s | 
aunt, was almost mad with fear when she| 


though every sense but that of despair were 
benumbed in her desolate heart ! 
At last she lifted her eyes from the letter 


jand met those of Sir Algernon fixed with 


pitiful wonder on her face. 
She rose, and tottering towards him who 


heard that her niece was likely to become|jin that moment seemed the only one for 


the wife of an English milor, who was of | 
course a heretic. She summoned Don} 


whom she cared to live, and forgetting all 
but her innocent love, she cried, “* Algernon, 


Antonio and other of her clerical friends,| dear love! do not let them take me from 
including Cardinal Bertoni, her relative, and| you!” she fell into “the loving arms ex- 
with much excitement made known to them | tended to her, and for a time she lost her 
the fact of her niece’s engagement with a/ trouble in a swoon. 


heretic. | 


When she recovered, Ermenegilda gave 


The consequence was that the Marchesa|her letter into Mrs. Temple’s hands, saying, 


wrote a severe letter to the baronessa, accus- | 
ing her of want of care for her daughter’s | 


with one like Mrs. Temple, who was aj} 
heretic ! 


* Tell me, dear signora, what I ought to do. 
Ah, me! 
well-being in allowing her to remain ona visit | although it was committed in ignorance ! 


Now my sin has found me out 


” 


Mrs. Temple read the letter, and turning 


| to the now weeping girl, she told her that she 


Poor deluded, unjust woman ! had she no | saw no alternative, for the baronessa desired 
sense of justice to stop her talk? was there , her return to her aunt’s house immediately. 


no voice of conscience which asked her | 


“Then I must leave you—leave you for 


where that sublime sense was hidden when | ever,” sobbed Ermenegilda ; “ oh, cava amica 


she joined those as in a work of merit who! méa, how shall I leave you and Mildred? 
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—how return to my stern aunt? for I know it| wait a minute until I am able to tell you 
is all her doing. No, ’tis impossible, I will not, | all about it, you will hear that‘it is not her 
cannot return to Frascati where I have been | fault.” 


so very, very happy. I will go to mamma at | 


Sorrento, she has called me ; but to my aunt, | 
never!” 4 | 

“And me,” said Sir Algernon, “have [| 
nothing to do with your arrangements, my | 
Ermenegilda ?” 

“ Go and lie down, dear child, for a little | 
time,” interrupted Mrs. Temple, for she saw | 
that the poor girl was not in a fit state for! 
further trial of her feelings, and when she} 
had left the room she told Sir Algernon the | 
purport of the baronessa’s letter. 

“You are a heretic in their eyes, dear) 
friend,” said she, “therefore no fit husband 
for one whose relatives are men high in the 
Roman Church councils. So you see the 
kindest thing you can do for this poor girl 
is to break your engagement with her, and 
let her go to her own people in peace.” 

“And you can advise me so! you whom 
I have looked upon as the kindest hearted of 
my friends, whom I have respected as a} 
mother! oh, Mrs. Temple, think again, and 
think better.” 

Mrs. Temple felt sincere sorrow for the | 
young pair, and as a woman she would not have 
thought much of the baronet if he had given 
up Ermenegilda at the bidding of any one ;| 
but the world and its maxims had taught her 
the doctrine of expediency, and she felt it 
would save an immense amount of trouble, 
and a great deal of talk, if the engagement | 
could be quietly broken off, therefore she | 
said so. 

But when Sir Algernon appealed to her| 
feeling, she was obliged to sympathize with | 


Mrs. Temple sat down, the most collected 
of them all ; her own trouble being of course 
always uppermost in her mind. 

At last, Mildred having in part recovered 
herself, she told them that soon after they 
had left the hotel the cameriera came up to 
say that a person wished to see the Signora 
di Montechi, and almost before the message 
was delivered an old woman entered the 
room, and addressing Ermenegilda by many 
affectionate names, told her she had come 
from the Signora Baronessa her mamma, to 
take her home, because they feared that her 
aunt intended to fetch her, and her mamma 
knew how disagreeable that would be to her. 

“The baronessa sent you this letter mamma 
dear,” said Mildred, giving one to Mrs. 
Temple, “and Ermenegilda told me to ask 
you, with her dear love, to come to her at their 
villa at Sorrento directly you had taken Dora 
from the monastery at Fiesole.” 

“ But who was the person who came for 
her ?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“**’Pwas Giovanna, her mamma’s own maid ; 
she told me she had nursed Ermenegilda 
when a baby, and had been in England 
with her.” 

“ And did Ermenegilda leave no word—no 
message for me?” said Sir Algernon, rising 
from the couch where he had thrown himself 
in great sorrow. 

* She left you this,” replied Mildred, giving 
Sir Algernon a note. 

“ Dear child, why did you not give me this 
before?” 

“ Because Ermenegiida told me I was only 


him, telling him that the advice she had given | to give it you in the event of your asking for it, 
him was that of sound common sense; but|as you did just now; and I am sure you will 
as that was a commodity in which lovers did}not blame me for doing as she bid me.” 


not deal, she must beg him to do that which | 
as an honourable man he thought right. 

A few days after this conversation Mrs. | 
Temple and Sir Algernon had left the hotel | 
to inquire when, and how they could make 
their way to Fiesole, when on their return 
they found Mildred in a passion of tears ! 

‘““Why, Mildred dear, what is the matter? 
are you ill?’ asked Mrs. Temple. 

“Oh mamma,” cried the weeping girl, 
“she is gone! Ermenegilda has gone!” 

“Gone! Ermenegilda gone. Oh! where, 
Mildred ? where and with whom?” said Sir 
Algernon and Mrs. Temple both together, the 
baronet taking up his hat to rush out after 
Ermenegilda, but Mildred stopped him. 

“It’s no use,” said she, “don’t go, if you 





said Mildred. 

The baronessa’s letter to Mrs. Temple 
was rather short. She thanked her earnestly 
for her kindness to Ermenegilda, sympathized 
deeply with her in the abduction of her 
child, but did not seem to give any blame to 
Ermenegilda for her share in the affair, 
doubtless believing that the end justified the 
means, and also knowing that her daughter 
was constrained to obey her spiritual adviser, 
being a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

She also apologized for sending so suddenly 
for Ermenegilda, by saying that family affairs 
demanded her immediate presence at home. 
In conclusion she gave Mrs. Temple a 
pressing invitation to visit her at Sorrento 
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Had she known the change which had | that his manner had not been quite like himself 
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already come over her daughter’s mind, 
the baronessa would have known that what 
she was doing then, in withdrawing her 
daughter from heretic influence so-called, 
was useless, for Ermenegilda would have 
refused at the present time to do as. she 
had done at Mrs. Temple’s. 

For some time her eyes had been opened 
to the false creed of a Church that would 
hold an institution for the purpose of sending 
out young people, who, under false colours, 
were to enter into the sacred precincts of 








home, and there teach a false faith. 

Ermenegilda’s letter to Sir Algernon put 
him in mind of the words of Holy Writ—“A 
wounded spirit who can bear?” 

Thus ran her letter :— 

“ They tell me I must part from you, caro 
mio bene’ my mamma has bidden me to 
tell you so, but how can I write the words! 
Oh, Algernon, I hope Iam not wicked when 
I tell you that I cannot realize my life as 
apart from yours ; day will be night without 





stars or moon to me, wanting the dear hope 
that was my life, and losing it will—must be— 
my death !—Am I wrong in writing this? 


told her that he was suffering so much the 
evening before that he felt he must be by 
himself. 

“Tf it were not for my promise to you 
that I would not leave you until I had found 
Dora, I think that I should follow Ermene- 
gilda to Sorrento,” said Sir Algernon. 

“Tf I thought that it would be for your 
mutual good I would advise you to go ; but 
I think if you let the affair quiet down a 
little, it will be better,” replied Mrs. ‘Temple. 

“ Poor little girl, she has the truest, the 
best heart in the world,” looking at a photo- 
graph of Ermenegilda, in which her flower- 
like beauty was well portrayed. 

“Write to her by all means and say 
all that you think will comfort her, for doubt- 
less the poor girl will be beset by all the 
priests of her aunt’s party, and they will try 
to make her believe that her soul will be lost 
unless she gives up all thoughts of you,” said 
Mrs. ‘Temple. 

“Ah, Sir Algernon,” remarked Mildred, 
“I don't think that they will easily make 
Ermenegilda believe that now. 

The baronet looked his thanks, and then 


What can I say to you—tears once told you | }asked Mildred her reasons for thinking so, 
my joy when for the first time I felt that there | and she told him that for some time Ermene- 
was a heaven even in this life, but tears can | | gilda had been in the habit of coming into 
never tell the despair of one on whom the/| her room at night to read the Scriptures with 








gates of that heaven are shut ! 


“If we should never meet again—and they 


tell me we must not—think kindly of me. I 


can scarcely tell what I am writing, for I/ night,” 
cannot think. Do youremember some beau-| 


her, and how she had prayed her—Mildred, 
to forget what she had taught her about the 
Virgin, for she did it in ignorance; and one 
continued Mildred “after we had 
read the chapter of St. John’s Gospel, she 





tiful words you read me once in English | threw herself on her knees and prayed God 


from the Book of Ruth? ‘Entreat me not 
to leave thee,’ &c. &c. I dare not say any 
more, but that I am and shall be always the 
same ; the seal you once set upon our mutual 
love shall remain sacred, Ermenegilda.” 
What Sir Algernon’s feelings were may be 
judged by those who have been in similar 
circumstances, and no others. He said no 
words, but folding the letter he placed it in 


his pocket-book ; and wishing Mrs. Temple | 


good afternoon, and taking an affectionate 
leave of Mildred, he left for his hotel. 

Mrs. Temple was a little hurt at his depar- 
ture, but on consideration she excused him, 
knowing how earnest and true was his love 
for the young Italian. 

Just before breakfast the next morning a 
waiter from the baronet’s hotel camé to say 
that Milor would be with the ladies in half 
an hour. 

Mrs, Temple received the baronet with 
the same kindness as before, and her feeling 


for Christ’s sake to give her light, and as she 
had sinned in ignorance to forgive her.” 

“* My dear little sister, my comforter, you 
have always been my best friend, because 
you were kind to my poor girl! Thank you 
very much, Mildred, what you have told me 
has given me great pleasure,” replied the 
baronet. 

He then turned to Mrs. Temple, telling 
her that he intended, according to her advice, 
to write to Ermenegilda, and that duty per- 
formed, he was ready to go with them to 
Fiesole. 

Taking the sadly tried lady by the hand, 
he assured her that he had no intention of 
allowing his own troublesto render him forget- 
ful of her’s, “I intend,” continued he, “ with 
God’s help, to clear away some of these dark 
clouds that oppress me, so that at no distant 
date I may call Ermenegilda my precious 
wife. Her dear womanly letter has given me 
peace, for love such as ours—real, honest, 
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and true, must conquer the difficulties which 
surround us. And now, dear friends, I am 
ready for Fiesole.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—FAIR FIESOLE, 


“Farr Fiesole,” as it is styled, is one of 
the most charming spots in Italy. 

Built-on an eminénce, beyond which rises 
a majestic chain of Apennines, it commands 
an extensive view of the country round and 
about it. 

From its terraced heights the lovely fertile 
plains of Tuscany are seen spread in smiling 
beauty, through which the silver Arno wends 
its way, refreshing the rich vegetation which 
abounds in those vales. 

To an ancient monastery, deep hidden in a 
sycamore and ilex grove, and surrounded 
by vine-covered slopes—to this salubrious 
spot Dora Temple had been conveyed. The 
building was not easily seen, for truly a more 
retired spot it would have been difficult to find. 

This monastery, which was a medieval 
structure, unlike Sta. Maria del Monte, stood 
in the centre of cultivation, and like some of 
those monastic houses still to be found both 


in Italy and Spain, was a marvel of external | 


and internal decoration. The elaborate 
work, both in painting and sculpture, told 
plainly that it had once been the abode of 
men who in their seclusion had found time 
for the cultivation of those powers in which 


some of them so excelled, namely, the exer- | 


cise of the fine arts ; and they had succeeded 
in filling this old grey monastery with proofs 
of their skill. An arched gateway, noble in 
its proportions, the pilasters embellished 


the manner in which Moorish houses are or- 
namented. But it would bea difficult task 
to describe them, so unlike were they to any- 
thing of the present day. The most touching 
stories of Holy Writ were portrayed with a 
delicacy of conception for the subject, and a 
marvellous taste and eye for colour, which 
told that the artist monk must at some period 
of his life have been touched by that magic 
power whose influence on the human heart is 
like the gracious dew from heaven on the 
blosoms, calling into life the flower of love, 
whose buds are the seeds of all that is great 
and good in our fallen nature. 

The story of Ruth was pictured on the 
middle space between the two principal 
windows which opened on to the verandah ; 
the flight into Egypt and the manger in Beth- 
lehem filling the other sides. 

The marvellous brilliancy and yet perfect 
softness of the colouring in these pictures is 
never seen in later works of the kind. The 
story of Ruth scarcely required the text, 
“ Entreat me not to leave thee,” to tell the 
| subject, for the anxious pleading figure of the 
| girl, bent in caressing grace towards Naomi, 
| was sufficient. 

The blending of so many bright colours, 
|and the gold in the illuminated letters, stars, 
| &c., were such that the most beautiful and 
| rare effects were produced, without glare or 
‘undue high colouring. The deep blue of 
| Ruth’s dress—the vesta—the soft yet full 
| rose hue of her head-dress, contrasted with the 
| pale rich olive tint of her face and arms, were 
|marvels of colouring; whilst the stars, and 





particularly the effects of the refulgent Eastern 


moon on the bit of country seen beyond the 


with rare specimens of the sculptor’s art,| open stable door, were specimens of art 
gave entrance to a court paved with different | which can never be equalled, as the effect in 
coloured marbles, from which to the monas-/ that silent, charming court, surrounded by 
tery gardens there was an entrance by a| other beauties, can never be duly portrayed. 


small trellised door. 
Inside this gate the scene appeared more 
like a romance than reality, so unique, so 
unlike any other place of the same kind. 
The deepest silence prevailed, softly broken | 
by the cool plash, plash, of a fountain in this 
quadrangular court, which led by a green 
archway to the outergardens. A deep veran- 
dah ran round the court, on to one side of 
which the windows of the refectory opened, 
its slender columns serving as supports to 
the quantity of flowers, whose sweet per- 
fume and choice colours told that the soft 
south wind and southern sun had given them 
birth. The panels which filled the inter- 
mediate spaces between the windows were 
decorated with pictures, a sort of imitation of 











In the centre of the square was a grass-plat, 
in the middle of which was the fountain—a 
simple marble basin of classic form sur- 
rounded by flowers. Stately lilies filled the 
air with their subtle perfume, blue-eyed 
forget-me-nots speaking their sweet message 
to the sorrowful hearts of those who looked 
on them. 

All round the verandah ran a narrow 
walk of mosaic work, and next between 
this and the grass were heaps of bedded 
flowers ; whilst each corner of the square 
grass-plat had a large Etruscan vase—alas ! 
broken from its line of beauty here and there. 
But the flowers with which it was filled had 
so often shed their tears of pity on the 
wounded parts, in morning and evening drops 
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of dew, that a smaller race of the sweet 
children of mother earth had sprung up, 
covering with their green leaves and fresh 
blossoms the old sores, so that the flowers, 
by their tears of pity together tied the wounds 
which old time had so ruthlessly inflicted. 
To give an idea of the effect which this 
charming meeting of beautiful things gave 
to the beholder needs a poet’s pen, for 





poor sister Angelica, who was cordially dis- 
liked by, him, 

He had ordered her, for some slight dere- 
liction of duty, to remain in the church 
during the time after vespers until midnight, 
and the mother superior had “graced” 
her, saying that Sister Angelica’s health did 
not permit of so lengthened a penance. 

Padre Francesco had fondly imagined that 





truly the place was the very embodiment of | 


a poet’s dream. 

An indescribable feeling of rest seemed to | 
take possession of the spirit on entering this | 
peaceful place. The gentle plashing of the | 
fountain—the charming flowers—the exqui- 
site colouring of the pictured walls—the glitter | 
of the illuminated texts—the story told, as it | 
spoke to the heart of the teller, ail ‘encouraged | 
the mind to fill those courts and that lovely | 
garden with the shades of those who had 
wandered there in the dim hours of the far- | 
off past. Standing round the fountain, ga- 
thering flowers for the shrine of Sta. Catterina, | 
one fair October morning, were a group of| 
nuns and novices, who had just left the| 
chapel after vespers. 
place better than Sta. Maria del Monte?” 
said a young nun—Sister 
young girl, also a novice, who had arrived the 
day before, and who was Dora Temple. 

But before Dora could answer, Sister Mo- 
nica appeared, whose disagreeable presence 
was always where it was not wanted. As usual 
she had been loitering about, and had over- 
heard the innocent question put to Dora ; 
and her orders having been not to allow 
much intercourse with her new companions, 
Sister Monica’s powers as a spy came out 
bravely. 

“The abbess requires your presence in 
the parlour, Sister Dora,” squeaked she ; and 
waiting until Dora came to her, Sister Monica 
conducted her into the presence of the su- 
perior. 

The rule of the monastery of Sta. Catterina, 
was ofa difierent order from that at the retreat 
in the Alps. The Lady Abbess, or Madre Ab- 
badessa, as she was usually called, was of a 
stern and forbidding character, quite different 
from the gentle lady who ruled by love at Sta. 
Maria del Monte. The most severe penances 
were inflicted at Sta. Catterina ; the abbess 
had never been known to “grace” an of- 
fender, whilst the mother superior of Sta. 
Maria knew how to excuse the faults of her 
young charges, and as a sequence she was 
truly loved. 

She had but lately been subject to ‘great 


“Do you like this} 
| miraculous visit of the Virgin to her in the 
Lucilla—to a} 


no one would dare dispute or set aside his 
| orders, and he consequently remonstrated 
with the lady on the subject. But, like many 
‘gentle people, the mother superior was pos- 
sessed of a certain grace, dignity of look and 
|manner, which kept those who, like Padre 
Francesco, would intrude on her known gen- 
tleness too far, at a respectful distance. 
| When the Padre sent a message of remon- 
strance to her relative to Sister Angelica’s 
penance, the mother superior answered that 
she saw no reason to alter her opinions re- 
| Specting it, and requested him, as confessor 
| to the suffering girl, to withdraw the order— 
which he did. 
| The Lady Abbess of Sta. Catterina had 
sent for Dora, to question her about the 


church—which, to say truth, the lady could in 
fact scarcely credit. I8ora’s honest belief in 
the miracle of course made her wonderfully 
reverent and excited when recounting it; 
so much so that when she ceased speaking 
the Lady Abbess’s disbelief was somewhat put 
aside, and on dismissing the young novice 
to her cell, it was with a certain respect 
which was involuntary on her part, and there- 
fore quite real. 

A few days only had passed since Dora’s 
arrival at Sta. Catterina, when Don Antonio 
and Padre Francesco, and Don Lorgotto, 
with Fra Cecci arrived in all haste at the 
monastery, an infringement of rules on the 
part of three of them. 

The inmates were assembled at the mid- 
day mirenda when these priests arrived, but 
so pressing was their business that the abbess 
was silently summoned away to meet them. 

Padre Francesco announced that Don 
Lorgotto had found out by méans of the spy 
whom he had set to watch Mrs. Temple, 
that she had arrived at Sta. Maria only two 
days after her daughter had left it. Indeed, 
had not chance befriended them—so they 
said— the carriages must have met on the 
mountain road. But the latter part of their 
communication was more agitating still, and 
the astute Padre seeined as though unwilling, 
and yet anxious to tell it, for he thought 





asperity from Padre Francisco, regarding 


they would praise Don Lorgotto’s superior 
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knowledge to his own; he told the abbess 
that Mrs. Temple had written to Don An- 
tonio—not to him in Rome—demanding to 
know the place of her daughter’s retreat, and 
threatening him with exposure and an appli- 
cation to the English Minister if her demand 
was not satisfied ; and lastly, that she had by 
some means gained the knowledge that her 
daughter was at Sta. Catterina, and was on her 


Consternation was at its height. What was 
to be done? Would the novice Dora Temple 
be firm in resisting her mother’s commands, 
_and so remain true to the Church, or not ? She 

" was not yet of age they all remembered. 


4 Various were their opinions and conjectures 


’ put forth on this head ; but the most decided 
| idea emanated from the crafty brain of Don 
| Lorgotto, who advised that the abbess should 


H receive Mrs. Temple on her arrival with all 


respect, and if she expressed a wish to. look 


He over the monastery, by all means to accord 


i 
i 
iy 
Vi 
| 
i" 


her the requisite permission by accompanying 
) her to every part of it. 
“ And her daughter, our novice, what are 


we to do with her?” said the lady abbess. 


“T have settled also that,” replied Don 
Lorgotto. “If you remember, there is at the 
end ef the north cloister a door leading to a 
wild place which was once a bush garden. 
At the bottom of this place is another door, 
but so hidden by trees and underwood that 


li none but those who, like me, know of its 


existence, could find it. 


This door leads to 


H the subterranean passage, on each side of 


f which are cells. 
) showing these ancient places to Sister Dora, 


Under the pretence of 


ig myself and Sister Monica will conduct her 


i} ‘s 


z 


f 
‘ 


_there. Therefore, as soon as you see Mrs. 


' Temple’s carriage coming up the road, I will 


B play my part, do you the same.” 
And so it was done. Perfectly ignorant of 


| any sinister intention on the part of her con- 
» ductors, 


Dora followed them through the 
© path and into a dense shrubbery, at the end 

! of which Don Lorgotto stopped to look about 
| him, and assure himself that there was no 
one near ; he then stooped down and pulled 
aside the thick undergrowth, which revealed 
aniron-bound door, at the bottom of thick 
moss-covered steps, to which he applied a 
well-oiled key. After some little trouble they 
entered a kind of subterranean passage, in 
which were the cells. 


civility : the baronet was of course left out- 
side. After.a dignified courtesy the abbess 
asked her visitors to what happy circum- 
stance she was indebted for the honour of 
seeing them; continuing, although greatly 
struck by Mildred’s appearance, “ Perhaps it 
is your wish to place the demoiselle in this 
peaceful retreat ; I shali be most charmed to 
receive her!” 

“God forbid, madam,” replied Mrs, 
Temple, “that another child of mine should 
be immured from the duties of life in such a 
place! for I have every reason to believe 
that my daughter—twin sister to the young 
lady before you, has been placed in Sta. 
Catterira at Fiesole”—referring to a paper 
she held in her hand—*“ by a certain Padre 
Francesco, her confessor ; and if she is not 
immediately given up to me, her legitimate 
guardian, I shall directly apply to the king 








Half an hour only had elapsed when Mrs. 
Temple and Mildred, accompanied by Sir 
Algernon, arrived at the monastery, and! 
after some parley was admitted and received 
by the Lady Abbess with the most freezing 


Vv 








through the English ambassador.” j 

Although the abbess was rather frightened 
at Mrs. Temple’s threat, she answered her 
calmly, entirely repudiating such an idea, 
offering herself to conduct her visitors 
through the monastery, and thus prove to 
them their mistake. 

Mrs. Temple thought for a moment, and 
taking Mildred by the hand, politely inti- 
mated to the Abbess that she would accept 
her obliging offer. 

The reverend lady, being quite sure of 
Dora’s safety, conducted them through the 
rooms and the cells, which she had no right 
or power to do without a special mandate 
from the judge of the district or commune ; 
but the fear of exposure to the world made 
those who were, and are, aware of the doings 
of the Propaganda, yield to what is expe- 
dient,—a great doctrine in the Church of 
Rome. 

Had Mrs, Temple been “up” in her 
“rules of a monastery,” she would have been 
sure that Dora was hidden in some part of 
the building, from the fact of the readiness 
with which the abbess conducted her through 
the various rooms. 

During their tour through the different 
parts of the monastery Mildred had been 
most powerfully affected. 

“Oh, mamma,” whispered she in English, 
“I feel that my darling sister either zs or has 
been here lately ;”” and as Mrs. Temple and 
she neared the little room in which Dora had 
dressed herself for her visit to the cloisters, 
Mildred showed so much emotion that her 
mamma feared she was about to faint. 

But that which perfectly scared the abbess 
was, that on coming to this room in which 
3B 
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Dora had slept ever since her arrival, Mildred 
walked straight into it—the door being open 
—and seeing the little truckle bed in the 
corner, she looked at it for one moment, and 
with a wild impassioned cry of “ Dora, my 
sister, my sister!” she threw herself on her 
knees by the bedside of the miserable pallet in 
a paroxysm of passionate tears.* After that 
Mrs. Temple’s doubts all vanished ; she was 
sure her child was there at Sta. Catterina, but 
she had learnt a lesson,—she determined to 
meet cunning with cunning. by appearing to 
be satisfied. 

Turning to the sobbing Mildred, Mrs. 
Temple took her by the hand, at the same 
time giving a premonitory pressure, and a 
warning look ; she told her not to give way, 
for she was guite satisfied, and that they 
would not any longer intrude upon the| 
abbess, but at the same time thank her, 
wishing her good morning. 

Mrs. Temple could no longer suppress her | 
anger when she was fairly seated in the, 
carriage with Sir Algernon, to whom she} 
told all that had passed, not excepting poor | 
Mildred’s emotion. 

“That she is hidden somewhere within | 
those walls I am sure, and was sure,—even | 
before Mildred’s premonition of her sister’s | 
presence in the little room, and as I am told | 
that to make a public stir would be dangerous, | 
although I threatened to do so, I think if we | 
are patient, and watch who comes and goes, | 
we shall gain knowledge upon which to work. | 
What do you think, my friend? for I am 
indeed very unhappy.” | 

“T perfectly agree with your ideas, and for | 
this purpose you ladies must not be seen, 
again in this neighbourhood, which will make | 
these upright people think you believe their 
story: we shall thus put them off their 
guard.” 

Mrs. Temple’s mind was tormented with | 
many dark: thoughts. At first the fearful | 
idea came to her that they had made away | 
with Dora, but this she put aside as quite out 
of the question, as they—that is, the priests 
concerned in her child’s abduction, did not 
yet know that Dora could not, without her 
mother’s consent bestow any portion of her 
fortune on the Church or anything else ; still 
they believed that at eighteen years old she 
could do so. | 

“ But what can I do for my sister here?” | 
said Sir Algernon, going up to Mildred, who 
was greatly depressed at not having seen her 
sister. “I should very much like to know what 











* A fact. 


this mesmeric feeling is which tells you when 
she is near.” 






“Oh, Algernon,” replied Mildred, “if I _ 


could but make you understand! but I fear 


that is impossible, as I cannot explain it to 
myself.” 

“Tt is,” continued she, ‘as though I be- 
come in a moment aware of her unseen pre- 


sence, which feeling permeates my whole | 


being ! my heart beats with eagerness in joy 


or in sorrow, and I feel sure that she has the | 


same sensations. 
have noted these times, so that when we see 
dear Dora again I may hear from her own 
lips whether she has felt the same.” 

“Quite right, dear Mildred,” said Sir 
Algernon ;“and now, dear madam, I think that 
if I were you I would not go back to Turin 
for the present ; we must be on our guard, 
because by this time winter has fairly set in 
there, and I know by experience what that 
means—snow two or three feet deep, and ice 
to match, I was going to say. My advice is 
that you return to Florence, taking up your 


residence there, at any rate until | have by | 


| some means or another gained all the in- 


formation I can about the plans of these | 


priests. What do you think? I shall also write 
to my agent at Rome, who is an Englishman.” 

“That your plan is an excellent one,” re- 
plied Mrs. Temple ; “ but about my sister, 


I keep a diary in which I 


Minna, I cannot leave her alone all the | 


dreary winter in Turin.” 


“T will fetch her willingly, if you think | 
she and old Abbott will accept of my ser- | 


vices.” 


“T am sure that she and poor Abbott | 


would be most thankful, but I have two 
letters from her, one which came as we were 
setting out,—and seems to have been delayed 
on the road if we may judge from the 
post-mark ; the other came this morning. 
I will read them if you will excuse me.” 

“ By all means,” said Sir Algernon. 


They arrived at their hotel before Mrs. | 


Temple had finished her letters, but she had 
read far enough to be able to tell Mildred 
and Sir Algernon some news of Minna 
Graham. In the last received letter she 
announced that she had lately become 
acquainted with an Italian family, whom: she 
had met one day when on an excursion to 
Moncalieri,—a pretty romantic village in 
the mountains about five miles from Turin. 
The object of the little pleasure jaunt 
was to view the Palazzo Reale (Royal 
Palace), and when Minna and Abbott, who 
attended her, had left the grounds and came 
out into the road, neither she nor Abbott 
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could remember which of the three roads 
that diverge from the top of the hill was the 
right one to take, which placed them in great 
difficulty. 

Whilst they were debating, a gay party of 
young men and maidens came past, to one 
of whom, a young lady about her own age, 
Minna addressed herself, asking the right 
road to Turin. 

An elderly lady who was about to step into 
the carriage stopped on hearing the question, 
and on Minna telling her the name of the 
albergo where she had left their hired carriage, 
she said they were going that way, and if she 
would walk with them they could take her to 
it. Very thankfully Minna accepted the 
courteous Italian lady’s offer, and by the 
time they reached the little inn—“ La Stella 
d'Italia ”"—each party were charmed with the 
other. The Signora Contessa di Poganotto 
therefore proposed that Minna should drive 
with them, and her two youngest boys— 
Serafina and Gaetano—lads of ten and twelve, 
should take her place in the other carriage, 
under the charge of Abbott. 

Never was there a more successful drive, 
—thus Minna wrote, and from that evening 
had sprung up one of those firm friendships 
which are founded upon perfect esteem, be- 
cause on both sides there was both unaffected 
liking, each for the other, and reciprocity of 
tastes and feelings. 

Minna Graham concluded her letter with 
a postscript in which all or almost all the 
pith of her letter lay. 

The Contessa Pagonotto and her family— 
consisting of two daughters and four sons— 
lived in Florence, but had been on a visit to 
some relatives in Turin. They were now about 
to return home, and Minna told Mrs. Temple 
that she had accepted their offer of making 
the journey to Florence in their company ; 
and that she expected to arrive about two 
days after her letter, and would wait her 
sister’s arrival at the hotel, should she not be 
already there. 

“We have no time to lose then,” said Mrs. 


Temple, “and I think we had better leave | 


Fiesole to-morrow morning.” 


Sir Algernon perfectly agreed with her, and 
as he wanted to do all that he could about 
Dora without having recourse to the ambas- 
sador and his chaplain, whowere both.men of 
ahigh stamp of integrity, but who did not 
like, unless obliged, to attack the Roman 
Catholics ina Roman Catholic country, Sir 
Algernon was going to be strategetical. 

The Contessa had not allowed Minna to 
go to an hotel, but had taken her home with 


them, and on Mrs. Temple’s arrival at the 
| hotel she was received by Abbott, her maid, 
| who gave her the news, and brought a dainty 
| little note from the Contessa, saying that she 
should do herself the pleasure of calling on 
| Mrs. Temple and her daughter the next day. 

The Italian lady came, bringing her eldest 
| daughter with her; the ladies were charmed 
with each other; before they separated the 
‘Contessa had promised to aid Mrs. Temple 
in her search for her lost daughter to the very 
extent of her power. 

During this time Mrs. Temple was in a 
very miserable state of mind, and had it not 
been for the gentle kindness and true friend- 
ship of the Contessa Pagonotto and her 
family, they would have suffered more. 

This lady was, like Mrs. Temple, a widow. 

Mildred had found a real companion in 
Felicita Pagonotto, and Mrs. Temple and 
Minna in the Contessa. ‘They had also met 
Ermenegilda in society, and all joined in 
speaking of her in the warmest terms of 
admiration. 

Mildred had a great love for drawing, and 
since her residence in Italy she had found 
it a great resource for her weary waiting 
hours of suspense in visiting the different 

| galleries of art in Florence, and practising 
with the brush. 


Mrs. Temple had had a room fitted up for 
a studio, and there Beatrix and Felicita 
Pagonotto and their brother Luigi often 
joined Mildred in her art studies. 

Sir Algernon had written several letters to 
Mrs. Temple and Mildred, which were con- 
veyed by the youth Edward, who was trans- 


ferred to the baronet’s service, the lad 
being thoroughly trustworthy and good ; but 
he had never been accompanied by the baro- 
net, because he knew that he was watched 
by a priest or bare-footed /vaze, who evidently 
was very anxious to know what had become 
|of his friends. He could gain no tidings of 
Ermenegilda, he told Mildred, for although 
he wrote to her, she never answered his 
| letters. 
Poor girl! she dared not. How precious 
|those letters were to the almost broken- 
| hearted girl none but she could say. Her 
|aunt, the Marchesa, had insisted upon her 
|coming to visit her at Frascati, and her 
| mamma thought it was best for her to accept 
the invitation for many reasons. The baro- 
'nessa truly sympathized with her daughter, 
| and would often when looking at her child’s 
mournful countenance, so unlike the look of 
the Ermenegilda of other days, place her 
hand on the small classic head, and whisper 
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““Coraggio e pazienzia, cara mia diletta 
Jiglia,” at the same time knowing how hard 
the practice of those virtues is to those who 
have to suffer and wait. 

And Ermenegilda would return hermamma’s 
gentle caress, and with loving words ask her 
forgiveness for any seeming want of attention 
to their mutual cares and duties; and the 
baroness, knowing how she strove to be all 
she ever had been to the little wee maidens, 
her step-sisters, was sorry when the mandate 
for her daughter's presence came from the 
marchesa, her aunt, because in the exercise 
of her duties to those she so dearly loved was 
Ermenegilda’s only comfort. 

But.a more anxious time was near at hand 
for all. 

In these varied hopes and fears and trials 
two months had passed, and Florence was 
making ready for the festival of Natale, or 
Christmas. 

The anxieties of this time had weighed on 
Mrs. Temple more than any one of the little 
family party who were assembled on Christ- 
mas morning in their apartments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palazzo Pitti, which they now 
inhabited—previously to their attendance at 
the service in the Protestant church. 

Minna Graham was very much taken upwith 
Felicita Pagonotto, and Mildred with Beatrix, 
the two latter young ladies taking lessons 
in music, drawing, and horse-riding together. 

Still, although Mildred had found a great so- 
lace to her ever-present sorrow in the society 
of her friend, the difference in the expression 
of the two young faces was very painful to see. 

Beatrix Pagonotto was a true Italian in ap- 
pearance. Small oval face, brown and rosy, 
little teeth, white and even, and hair as black 
as it possibly could be,—and these charms, 
added to a lithe and graceful figure, tall, but 
not too tall, and well developed, made her 
look the very embodiment of graceful girl- 
hood; whilst the happy, gleeful smile and 
rippling laughter, ever ready to break forth, 
made one happy almost to look on her. 

All these beauties of girlhood were also 
lavishly bestowed on Mildred Temple ; only 
that whilst Beatrix was dark, she was fair. 

But on looking at these two girls, the con- 
trast between them sent a mournful chill to 
the heart of the beholder, for on Mildred’s 
soft Madonna-like face there was a wan, far- 
away look of suffering which should never be 
seen on the face of one soyoung. ‘True, she 
would smile, and tell inquirers that she was 
well, quite well. But there was one who had 
learnt to watch with unspeakable tenderness in 

his eyes every change in her face; and he saw 





the wan smile, and the contraction of the 
small mouth when she tried to hide the 
suffering which the loss of her twin sister 
occasioned her; rendering her unhappy, and 
consequently far from being in her usual 
health ;—and that was Luigi Pagonotto. 

The only drawback to the pleasure which 
Mrs. Temple felt in the union of friendship 


the Roman Catholic Church. Mildred, to her 
mother’s great delight, had come to her senses, 


untruth of the Roman Catholic religion. 


principles, and recalled her to the pure 
worship of God through Christ, was a visit 
they had made to a so-called eremitaggio a 
little round oratory, with fearful pictures all 
around, representing the souls in purgatory. 
In the middle was a figure, the Madonna 
and Child. : 

Two women were kneeling before the Vir- 
gin, praying with clasped hands and tearful 
eyes to her for the release, one of her husband 
from purgatory, the other that of her little 
two-year-old babe, who had found its rest in 
the loving arms of Him who blessed the little 
ones, and invited them with gentle gracious 
words to come unto Him. 


was for the reception of money for the re- 
lease of the souls in purgatory; the other 
held a kind of bowl or cup, out of which 
some great saint had drunk, and this he per- 
mitted the faithful to kiss upon the payment | 
of a small tribute. 

As Mildred stood before one of these 
dreadful pictures, representing human souls 
of all ages in that fearful state called purga- 
tory, the elder woman of the two advanced to- 


earnest words and some tears, she put into | 
his hand several shining pieces of money and | 
then departed, evidently. much comforted at | 
the thought that the husband of herlove would | 
be redeemed from purgatory. 

After her came the poor young mother, | 
almost a child herself, who had lost the one 
little lamb of her fold! She was poor, very | 
poor; but what had poverty or riches to do | 
with religion ? 








So she began to tell her sorrow to God’s | 
minister in her own simple manner—tears! | 
a mother’s sacred tears flowing from her | 
sorrow-dimmed eyes. | 
The priest was all sympathy, and talked | 
with much feeling of the power of the Church 
to redeem by masses the small soul of her little 










between her family and that of the Contessa | 
Pagonotto was the fact of their belonging to | 


having seen so much of the nonsense and § 


But that which had for ever settled her | 


One ofthese priests shook a large bag, which | 


wards the priest with the bag, and after a few | 
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one (already made pure by divine love) from | into all nations and preach the gospel to every 
the horrors of purgatory ! creature. Those who believed that Jesus 

Mildred was much moved by the sorrow of| died to save them, and rose again for their 
the young mother, and waited with anxiety | justification, were to be saved. Here was no 
to see her ready to leave the eremifaggio| word of purgatory. Mildred was cured of 
that she might speak to her, and see if she| Popery and priestcraft from that day. She 
could be of service to her. followed the weeping girl, and in her own 

She had turned aside for a minute, so as} sweet way tried to comfort her. She told her 
not to appear listening to their conversation, | that she had once believed in purgatory her- 
when she was surprised to hear a mournful | self, but now she knew better. “Pray to God 
cry escape the lips of the young mother, and | through Christ, and He will help you; _be- 


- on looking round Mildred perceived that she | lieve that your little baby is with Jesus, for 


had thrown herself on her knees at the feet | you know He took the little ones in His arms 
of the priest, in an attitude of the most ab-/ and blessed them. ‘Take this, and do not be 
ject entreaty! And what for? Zhe priest had | offended,” continued Mildred, giving her some 
refused to get her babe out of her torment be-| money, which she thankfully but hesitatingly 
cause the unfortunate girl had no money then | accepted, and then Mildred wished her good 
to pay for it, but had promised that she would | evening. 
work day and night until all was paid! But}; Mrs. Temple and her daughter had 
the priest would not give credit! walked out alone one day to look atthe shops 
Poor mother! had she never heard that} in the principal contradas of Florence, all 
the finished work of divine love needs no| gay with Christmas finery, when turning into 
help from man’s puny wisdom, because, | a bye street on their return home, perfectly se- 
washed in His blood who died for us, we are | cluded, Mildred threwherself onhermamma’s 
cleansed from our sins, and thus are made fit | breast, crying, “ "Tis all past, mamma dear! 
for the Master’s presence? | my folly and false ideas, my love of foolish 
The services of the Jewish temple were all} ceremonies instead of real religion! All is 
sacrificial, but when the Saviour’s words were | finished, and I have prayed God to forgive 
uttered, “It is finished!” all the types and | meso very earnestly for having put the Virgin 
ceremonies of the Jewish worship ceased, | in the place of Christ as intercessorwith God, 
because that glorious work, of which that | that I hope and believe He has forgiven me ; 
service was the type, was completed—the sacri-| and you, dear mamma, you also will pardon 
fice was made—the priest and the sacrificial} your poor Mildred, for indeed the dream 
altar were abolished, and in their place were | seemed very real whilst it lasted, for dream 


rl | 
the apostle and the missionary who were to go! it was!” 





CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 


No. IX.—THE LORD’S WORD FROM THE CROSS TO HIS MOTHER.—(JouN. XIx. 26, 27.) 


Ir is well known that there were seven words} us three and St. John three, and thus the 
spoken from the cross. It may also be ob-| mystic number is made up which is both the 
served that of these seven no evangelist relates | seven and eight. It is also to be observed 
the whole; on the contrary, St. Matthew and | that these seven words are divided into three 
St. Mark tell of but one, and that the same, |and four, both by their subject and by the 
which they both give in the very sounds of time of their utterance. Three were uttered 
the language in which our Lord uttered them ;| before the portentous darkness, four after it. 
that is, “ Eli, eli, lama sabachthani?” “My God, , Three were spoken specially for the sake of 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Thiswe | others, four were utterances—still for our sake 
may well believe tobe the fourth or mid dle | —of our blessed Lord’s own thoughts during 
word of the seven, and which twice repeated | those few awful moments which intervened 
becomes as it were of double value, and is| between the ninth hour and his death. One 
thus marked out for us as the most important | of these former words, spoken for the sake of 
of them all. Ofthe other six, St. Luke gives| others, is, as addressed to his mother, pecu. 
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| are represented the virgin mother, fainting 


liarly awoman’s word, and accordingly belongs 
to our special subject of consideration. 

The order in which these words occur is 
not distinctly stated in the Gospels, but we 
may gather with tolerable certainty what this 
order was. First, then, we believe, came that 
general word of blessed intercession on the be- 
half of those who were then crucifyingthe Lord 
of glory , “ Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do.” This prayer receives an 
immediate answer, an earnest of further fulfil- 
ment, in the repentance of the dying thief, which 
thus gives rise to the second word, “ To day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” Next to 
this comes that which is our present subject, 
the word to his mother and the disciple 
whom he loves. This is apparently the last 
word of all ever’ directly spoken to any one 
during his earthly life. With it all earthly 
relationships are severed and done away. 
After this follows the darkness from the sixth 
to the ninth hour, at the end of which 
comes, according to the express testimony of 
the evangelists, the “Eli, eli lama sabachthani?” 
It is this rebuke which has broken His heart : 
what follows are dying words. These are “I 
thirst” and “It is finished,” which St. John 
relates; and then comes the final word of all, 
which we read in St. Luke’s Gospel, a quotation 
from Holy Scripture, “ Father, into thy hands 
Icommend my spirit.” Thus, then, from the 
testimony of the four compared together, and 








from no one of them alone, do we gather the 
events which took place at our blessed Lord’s 
crucifixion. 

But now we must come more especially to 
his third word, the last spoken to men ; for, 
as is meet, the last farewell is addressed 





specially to his own, and is the word of pro- 
vision for those left behind. We may look | 
on it as a last will and testament, making) 
provision for the necessities of those He loved. | 
‘“There stood,” then, we are told, “ by the} 
cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene.” We may well believe that this 
unnamed one, “his mother’s sister,” was no 
other than Salome, St. John’s own mother, 
one who, like himself, is not named. These 
are represented as standing at the cross, so 
that thus far, what we are accustomed often 
to notice in the imaginary pictures of this 
scene, so often handled by painters, in which 


at the foot of the cross, is not supported by 
evangelic history ; and it is mure truly to the 
honour of her who was highly favoured among 
women, that she should, notwithstanding that, 
as Simeon predicted, the sword was then 





| looked not for it. 


going through her own soul, have faith and 


strength to stand at the cross, and at this 
moment, when it was possible to do so, draw 
near, so as to be able to hear this confiden- 
tial communication the Lord is about to make 


to those members of his own family. Thisis | 


the more to be remarked because we ought 
not to lose sight of the fact that our blessed 


Lord even on the cross itself, and in imme- § 


diate anticipation of the final conflict, is still 
calm and collected. 
mother, and the disciple whom He loved, 


standing at the cross, that He speaks thus, for 7 


nothing escapes Him even then: and just as 
He has already found time to minister forgive- 
ness and comfort to the sinful soul even from 
the cross itself, so also can He now look 
round, observe those whom He loves, call 
them to Himself, and make those dispositions 
which shall console and provide for them in 
the midst of their bereavement. 

To his mother he speaks first. He 
addresses her again, as he has so often done 
before, as “Woman!” Weneed not go over 


|afresh what we have already written by way 


of explanation concerning this word, but 
simply observe that this is the form of respect- 
ful address. Even on this occasion He does 
not call her mother. It has been said—no 
doubt there is much truth in the remark—that 
now the earthly relationship is to be finally 
and completely severed. “This earthly re- 
lationship, which at Cana might not intrude 
into his’ office, is now entirely dissolved. The 
dying Son of God and Saviour of the world, 
afterwards exalted, has no mother after the 
flesh.” Consistently with this the mother of 
the Lord appears no more in the course of 
evangelic history. She is simply mentioned 
in the catalogue of disciples of the early 
church (Acts 1. 14), and then is heard of no 
more. ‘Tradition affirms, with probable truth, 
tnat she ultimately retired with St. John to 
Ephesus, and died there. 

The Lord’s word which supplies all his 
mother’s needs is simple, yet, as all his words 
are, very deep, He says, “ Woman, behold thy 
son.” On this Matthew Henry beautifully 
remarks, ‘‘ An instance of the divine good- 
ness to be observed for our encouragement. 
Sometimes when God removes one comfort 
from us, He raises up another for us where we 
We read of children which 
the Church has after she has lost the other 
(Isa. xlix. 21.) Let, therefore, none reckon 
all gone with one cistern dried up, for from 
the same fountain another may be filled.” 
Thus by these words is the Virgin commended 
to the care of one who would love her as a 


It was zen He saw his | 
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son should. Who more fit for this office than 
the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 

In almost the very same terms the Lord 
speaks to St. John; “ Then saith He to the 
disciple, Behold thy Mother;” only He does 
not, it has been observed, even mention his 
name, or address him by any title, as “friend,” 
or the like; and a reason for this, willwe think, 
be apparent as we proceed to consider more 
fully and minutely the precise import of our 
Lord’s words. 

For it is to be observed that our blessed 
Lord, 
wants exerts no miraculous power ; 
yet even any special providence. 
significant that He simply commends her to 
the care of one who loved Him, and whom He 
loved. Nay, He merely points out to Mary 
and to St. John the fact as it already was, 
‘Woman, behold thy son ”—“ Behold thy 
mother,” as though the relationship between 
them were already existent. And it was} 
even so, for the mother of our Lord, as be- 
reaved, probably a. widow and childless, 
stands as a visible representative of the 
Church widow, for whom afterwards the 


no, nor 


apostle makes formal provision, and gives | 
The Virgin, on this’! 


such specific directions. 


enactment that such should be maintained 
by the Church, the New Testament is silent, 
for there was no need of any. And further, 
it will be seen that if the bands of Christian 
brotherhood were anything near as firm and 
true as they ought to be; if now-a-days 
there were more unity in the Church 
generally, and more real brotherhood 
amongst the members of it in particular, the 
bereaved, orphaned, and widowed, especially 
amongst the women, would need no more 





in providing for his mother’s future | 


It is most | 


than to throw themselves upon the Lord’s 
parting word, and behold in each disciple, as 
|is fit, a brother or a son. In the same way, 
each disciple who loves the Lord will feel 
|that in the poor that the Lord has left with 
him he has those who represent Him, and 
those that belong to Him, and for whom he 
|is to care and provide. It is not, then, with- 
|,out special reason that St. James makes pure 
| Teligion ;* that is,—the essence of religious 
ze ership ‘and profession—to consist in this very 
'duty. “ Pure religion before God and the 
| Father is this—To visit the fatherless and 
| widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
funspotted from the world.” ‘The very pro- 
fession of the Church of God, the essence of 


| its external worship, is this practical fulfilment 


occasion, embodies all the bereaved ones of! of the command to love one another. 


and these are especially the 
Now it needs no special 


the Church, 
Church’s care. 


enactment on the part of the great Head of| attention. 


the Church to provide for these. It is a} 
fundamental part of its unwritten or common 
law, that its sorrowing ones, and especially | 
its sorrowing women, should be solaced and | 
comforted as they need. In this also we may 
find a special appropriateness in the term 
woman. “Had it been mother, it would, to a 
certain extent at least, have ‘lifted this case 
out of the ordinary, and made it special. 
But it is different with this word woman, 
which is at once respectful and universal. 
It was not so much because she was his 
mother—because she was highly favoured 
amongst women—that she should be com- 
mitted to the care of the beloved disciple ; 
but because she is a woman—a weak woman, 
but also a true one, and worthy of all honour 
—that she has this claim upon the care 
and services of a disciple of Jesus. It will 
be seen how completely this was recognised 
in the early Church when we reflect that the 
apostle, in legislating on the point, gives 
directions rather with regard to those who 
are to be excluded from the number of 
church widows than those who are to be 
admitted at least in the great general roll 
or catalogue of the Church. But as to any 


| There is, however, another point involved 
|in this history which especially merits our 
It appears, as we have already 
observed, that Salome, the mother of St. 
| John, was present, and thus she also parti- 
cipates in the obligation laid on her son by 
|the Lord’s commands. Now this son, who 
lis to have another mother, is that same for 
'whom, with St. James, she had asked the 
highest places in the divine kingdom. 
“ Grant that these my two sons may sit, the 
one on thy right hand, and the other on thy 
left, in thy kingdom.” The apostle James 
was the first of the apostles who was called 
away, martyfed by Herod. On St. John a 
great honour is conferred; he is to be the 
trusted guardian of the mother of the Lord 
after the flesh; but this induces a further 
sacrifice on the part of Salome. She must 
share the love of her son with another, and 
this is a hard thing oftentimes to flesh and 
blood. But it could not have been so here, 
for that household was especially a loving 
household. Nor can we do otherwise than 
think of that holy family, in their final 
resting-place at Ephesus, as the very embodi- 
ment of all that was beautiful, lovely, and 











of good report. Peace surely dwelt there. 
* This is evident from the word St. James uses in 


this place.—Jas. i. 27. 
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Yet it is especially instructive to notice that 
the granting of Salome’s request called forth 
the necessity to give up that very mother’s 
place which, when taking counsel with flesh 
and blood, she had looked forward to so 
complacently, as being her exaltation in the 
person of her sons. Even in her own house- 
hold, and in regard of her own son, who so 
shortly is the only one left, she is voluntarily 
and contentedly to take the lowest place, and 
give up her mother’s rights, and thus become 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A PAINTER’S LIFE. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL.” 
Part II. 


Art length thus wrote the Iron Duke :— 
“* Walmer Castle, Oct. oth, 1839. 
“The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mr. Haydon. If Mr.Haydon 
will be so kind as to come to Walmer 
Castle whenever it may suit him, the Duke 
will have it in his power to sit to him for a 
picture for certain gentlemen at Liverpool.” 
Haydon did not wait for a second bidding. 
He thus described his visit in his journal :— 
“ Oct. 11.—Left town by steam for Rams- 
gate. Got in at half-past six, dined, and set 
off in a chaise for Walmer, where I arrived 
safely ina hard rain. A great bell was rung 
on my arrival; and after taking tea and 
dressing, I was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where sat his Grace with Sir Astley 
Cooper, Mr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Booth, who 
had served with his Grace in Spain. His 
Grace welcomed me heartily, asked how I 
came down, and fellinto general conversation. 
«. . . The Duke talked of Bona- 
parte’s system. Sir Astley said ‘it was self- 
ish” ‘It was,’ said the Duke; ‘bullying and 
driving.’ He talked of the want of 
fuel in Spain—of what the troops suffered, 
and how whole houses were pulled down re- 
gularly and paid for, to serve as fuel. He 
said every Englishman who has a home goes 
to bed at night. He found bivouacking was 
not suitable to the character of the English 
soldier. He got drunk, and lay down under 
any hedge. Discipline was destroyed. But 
when he introduced tents, every soldier be- 
longed to his tent, and got to it before he 
went to sleep. I said, ‘Your Grace, the 
French always bivouack.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘because French, Spanish, and all other 
nations lie anywhere—it is their habit. They 
have no homes.’ 


in her special place and vocation the servant 
ofall. Yet, on the other hand, how high and 
great her privilege to live in such companion- 
ship, to share in such service, to commune con- 
tinually with such souls as these were, to dwell 
with the Virgin and him who was prophet, 


ambitious longings were first purified, and then 
acomplished. T. PetHam Date. 





buthnot had begun to doze. I was like a 
lamp newly trimmed, and could have listened 
all night. The Duke gave a tremendous 
yawn, and said, ‘It is time to go to bed.’ 
Candles were rung for. He took two, and 
lighted them himself. The rest lighted their 
own. ‘The Duke took one, and gave me 
(being the stranger) the other, and led the 
way. At an old view of Dover, in the hall, 
he stopped, and complained about the en- 
croachments of the sea. I studied him again. 
We all held up ourcandles. Sir Astley went 
to Mr. Pitt’s bedroom, and said, ‘God bless 
your Grace.’ They dropped off—his Grace, 
I, and the valet going on. I came to my 
room, and said, ‘God bless your Grace.’ 
When I got to bed Icould not sleep. Here 
am I, thought I, close to the greatest man on 
earth! the noblest! the conqueror of Napo- 
leon; sitting with him, talking with him, 
sleeping near him! His mind is unimpaired ; 
his conversation powerful, humorous, witty, 
argumentative, sound, moral. Did he throw 
his stories fresh from nature into his speeches, 
the effect would be prodigious. God bless 
his Grace, I repeat.’ 

“ At ten we breakfasted. The Duke put 
me on his right. ‘Which willye have, black 
or green?’ ‘Black, your Grace.’ ‘Bring 
black.’ Black was brought, and I made a 
hearty breakfast. In the midst, six dear, 
healthy, noisy children were brought to the 








“T studied his fine head intensely. Ar- 


windows. ‘Let them in,’ said the Duke, and 
in they came, and rushed over to him, say- 
ing, ‘How d’ye do, Duke? how d’ye do, 
Duke?’ One boy, young Grey, roared, ‘I 
want some tea, Duke.’ ‘ You shall have it, 
if you promise not to slop it over me as you 
did yesterday.’ Toast and tea were then in 
demand. Three got on one side, and three 





apostle, and evangelist! This was that exal- ||| 
tation which was the truest and best, and in | 7 
which, more than she could ask or think, her || 























on the other,and he hugged them all. Tea z 
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was poured out, and I saw little Grey try to 
slop it over the Duke’s frock-coat. Sir 
Astley said to me, ‘ You did not expect to see 
this.’ ‘They then all rushed out on the leads, 
by the cannon, and after breakfast I saw the 
Duke romping with the whole of them, and 
one of them gave his Grace a tremendous 
thump. I went round tomy bedroom. The 
children came to the window, and a dear 
little black-eyed girl began romping. I put 
my head out and said, ‘I'll catch you!’ Just 
as I said this, the Duke, who did not see me, 
put his head out at the door close to my 
room, No. 10, which leads to the leads, and 
said, ‘ Pll catch ye! ha, ha, ha! I’ve got ye!’ 
at which they all laughed and ran away. 
He looked at them, laughed, and went in. 

“He then told me to choose my room, 
and get my light in order, and after hunting, 
he would sit. I hit his grand, upright, manly 
expression. He looked like an eagle of the 
gods who had put on human shape, and had 
got silvery with age and service. . . . . 
‘Does the light hurt your Grace’s eyes?’ 
‘Not at all!’ and he stared at the light, as 
much as to say, ‘ I'll see if you shall make me 
give in.’ 

“’Twas a noble head. His colour was 
beautiful and fleshy, his lips compréssed and 
energetic. I foolishly said, ‘Don’t let me 
fatigue your Grace.’ ‘Well, sir,’ he said, 
‘I'll give you an hour and a half, To-morrow 
is Sunday. On Monday I'll sit again.’ 

“At seven we dined. His Grace took 
half a glass of sherry, and put it in water. 
He afterwards went to the drawing-room, 
where, putting a candle on each side of him, 
he read the Standard, while I talked with Mr. 
Arbuthnot, who said it was not true that Co- 
penhagen ran away on the field. He ran to his 
stable when the Duke came to Waterloo after 
the battle, and kicked out and gambolled. 

“. . Sunday.—I found the Duke on the 
leads. After breakfast Mr. Arbuthnot told 
me to go to the village church, and ask for 
the Duke’s pew. I walked thither, and was 
shown into a large pew near the pulpit. 

“A few minutes after the service had begun, 
the Duke and Mr. Arbuthnot came in ;—no 
pomp, no servant in livery with a pile of 
books. The Duke came into the presence 
of his Maker without cant, without affecta- 
tion, a simple human being. 

‘From the bare wainscot, the absence of 
curtains, the dirty green footstools, and com- 
mon chairs, I had feared I wasin the wrong pew, 
and had very quietly sat myself down in the 
Duke's place. Mr. Arbuthnot squeezed my 
arm before it was too late, and I crossed in 





an instant. The Duke pulled out his prayer- 
book, and followed the clergyman in the sim- 
plest way. I got deeply affected. Here was 
the greatest hero in the world, who had con- 
quered the greatest genius, -prostrating his 
heart and being before his God in his vene- 
rable age, and praying for mercy. However 
high his destiny above my own, here, at least, 
we were stripped of extrinsic distinctions ; 
and I looked at this wonderful man with an 
interest and feeling that touched my imagi- 
nation beyond belief. The silence and em- 
bosomed solitude of the village church, the 
simplicity of its architecture, rather deep- 
ened than decreased my sensibilities. At the 
name of Jesus Christ the Duke bowed his 
silvery hairs like the humblest labourer, and 
yet not more than others, but to the same 
degree. He seemed to wish for no distinc- 
tion. At the Gospel he stood upright like a 
soldier, and when the blessing was pro- 
nounced, he buried his head in one hand, 
and uttered his prayer as if it came from his 
heart in humbleness. 

“ Arthur Wellesley in the village church of 
Walmer this day was more interesting to me 
than in the charge of the guards at Waterloo, 
or in all the glory and paraphernalia of his 
entry into Paris. I would not have missed 
seeing him. 

“The Duke after dinner retired, and we all 
followed him. He then took the Sectator, 
and placing a candle on each side of his 
venerable head, read it through. I took up 
Lardner’s life of him, in one part of which he 
says, ‘He rode in front of fifty pieces of artillery 
but God still protected his head.’ I looked 
up and studied the venerable white head that 
God still protected. There he was, contented, 
happy, aged, but vigorous; enjoying his 
leisure in dignity, God knows as he deserves, 
After reading till his eyes were tired, he put 
down the paper, and said, ‘ There are a great 
many curious things in it, I assure you.’ He 
then yawned, as he always did before retiring, 
and said,‘ I'll give you an early sitting to- 
morrow.’ I wished his Grace good night, 
and went to bed. At half-past five I was up, 
set my palette, got all ready, and went to 
work to get the head in from the drawing. 
By nine the door opened, and in he walked, 
looking extremely worn—the skin drawn 
tight over his face, his eye watery and aged ; 
his head nodded a little. Iput the chair; he 
mumbled, ‘I’d as soon stand.’ Ithought ‘ You 
will get tired,’ but said nothing. Down he sat, 
—how altered from the fresh old man after 
Saturday’s hunting! It affected me. He 
looked like an aged eagle, beginning to totter 
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from his perch, He took out his watch three | place himself under my tuition, I would in- 
times ; and at ten up he got, and said, ‘ It’s/struct him. He didso. I educated him for 
ten.’ I opened the door, and he went out. | three years, without payment—superintended 
He had been impatient all the time. At/his dissections at Sir C. Bell’s, gave up my 
breakfast he brightened at the sight of the|time to him, and when he was ready 
children, and after distributing toast and tea;sent him and the Landseers to the 
to them, I got him on art. He talked of a| British Museum, where they made from 
picture of Copenhagen, by Ward, which the | the Elgin marbles those celebrated drawings, 
Duke of Northumberland had bought, and_/ the size of the originals, which gave them so 
which he wanted; and suddenly looking up|much reputation, that Goéthe ordered a 
at me, said, ‘ D’ye want another sitting?’ I) set for Weimar, where they are still shown in 
replied, ‘ If you please, your Grace.’ ‘ Very his house. 
well, after hunting I’ll come.’ Atlunch I was| “Finding my pupils, especially Bewick, 
called in. The Duke, Count Brunow, and | | doing such “justice to the marbles, I resolved 
myself lunched. At three he came in to me,|to endeavour to get at the cartoons; and 
having sent Brunow out with Arbuthnot. | ‘stating my object to a friend, he induced 
Lady “Burghersh came in also, and again he/ Lords Stafford and Farnborough to go to 
was fresher ; but the feebleness of the morn- | George IV. and ask leave to have two at 
ing affected my heart. Itis evident at times |a time at the British Gallery, which they did, 
he is beginning to sink, though the sea air at | and got it. 
Walmer keeps him up. | “T then sent my whole school to the Gallery, 
“Lady Burghersh kept him talking, but the | and there they drew from the cartoons, the 
expression I had hit was much finer “than the | size of the originals, and Iled the way. When 
present, and I resolved not to endanger what | done, the rush to see the copies was so great 
I had secured. I therefore corrected the | that the doors were closed for fear of injury. 
head and shoulders, and told Lady Burghersh “The next year I followed up the nit with 
Thad done. He looked at the designs for | | Jerusalem ; but the picture not being bought, 
the House of Lords on the chimney-piece, | | though the receipts were vast, I began to get 
but said nothing. He then retired, and ap- | embarrassed. At this time Lord de Tabley 
peared gay and better. | gave me a commission. I begged him to 
“ At dinner there was a party—Lord and | transfer it to Bewick, as he was a young man 
Lady Mahon, &c. The Duke iooked well, lof promise. He did so ; and B. was paid sixty 
and told some stories. At night, as I took | guineas for his first picture. His second, 
my leave of him, he said, ‘I hope you are|Sir W. Chaytor bought; and during his 
satisfied. Good-bye.’ I heard him go to bed | third his landlord refused to let him proceed 
afterme, laughing, and heroared out to Arbuth- | unless I became security for his rent. I did 
not ‘Good night!’ and slammed the door of}so. Meantime, I was becoming rapidly 
his room. I was off for Ramsgate at six the|involved; and having helped Bewick* in 
next morning, and at home at five.” his difficulties, I thoughtlessly asked him to 
help me by the usual iniquities of a strug- 
During this year Haydon lectured much, | gling man, viz., accommodation bills. Bew- 
but only painted two pictures, the Duke and/ick and Harvey both did so. These were 
Milton. He began 1840 by lectures in the! not accommodation bills to raise money on, 
north, which in five weeks brought him| but to get time extended for money already 
£81 17s. Healso lectured successfully at| owing. When in the hands of a lawyer, if I 
Oxford, and began a picture of Mary Queen | wanted time, ‘Get another name’ was the 
of Scots; then earned roo guineas in five| reply. As I wished for secrecy, I asked these 
weeks, by painting a commission picture of} young men, into whose hands I had put the 
Romeo and Juliet. means of getting a living without charging 
“Tt is now twenty-four years ago,” says he,|them a farthing. As the father of a family, 
“that during the Elgin Marble controversy |I now see the indelicacy and wickedness of 
I strolled into Burlington House to study the/| this conduct. But at the time I was young, 
beauty of the marbles for an hour before}a bachelor, at the head of a forlorn hope, 
painting, when I found a journeyman draw-/|and I relied on the honour and enthusiasm 
ing amidst the fragments with great truth. Ijof my pupils. I had reduced Bewick’s 
asked him ifhe were an artist. He replied, | liabilities from £236 to £136, and Harvey’s 
he wished to be. I told him to bring me his} from £284 to £184; and whilst in the act of 
drawings. Next day at breakfast he did. I) extricating them, I got through the ‘Lazarus,’ 
was so pleased, that I told him, if he would|and was ruined. There is no excuse 
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for my inducing my pupils to lend their 
names as security for bills, but I was in such 
a state of desperation that I wonder at 
nothing. | 

“Bewick hoisted the enemy’s colour at 
once—not so Lance, Chatfield, Tatham, or | 
the Landseers. Lance’s friends advanced | 
4125; Landseer’s father, £70; Say, £50;| 
Chatfield paid up his premium £210. They| 
all rallied, but too late. In proportion to| 
the greatness of my effort, so was my fall ;) 
and the boys, who, if I had been employed, | 
would have been right hands, branched off! 
into different pursuits to get a living. Lance| 
I advised to take to fruit ; Chatfield painted | 
portraits ; Say always meant to do so; but 
they never recovered the shock. Chatfield, 
just before he died, dined with me, and talked 
of it as a glorious dream gone by. But had | 
there been no Royal Academy to calumniate, 
oppose, and torment us, had the art been as | 
clear in our time as in that of Reynolds, our 
fate would have been different indeed.” 

Always aggressive, even ih self-condem- 
nation and self-defence, poor Haydon! The 
above is a somewhat incoherent apology for 
indefensible conduct. 

A deputation from the Convention of the} 
Anti-Slavery Society waited on Haydon in 
June, to engage him to sketch their meeting 
at Freemasons’ Hall. He did so with alacrity, 
and on his return home commenced an oil 
painting of the subject. This brought him 
into connection with all the great leaders of | 
the Convention, especially with the aged | 
Clarkson, whom he visited at Playford Hall, | 
for the purpose of painting his portrait for | 
the great picture. 

“T found the dear old man at tea with his | 
wife and niece, looking much better than) 
when in town. Playford is a fine old build- | 
ing ; 1593 the last date, but they say it must| 
be much older. It is surrounded by a moat | 
with running water. | 

“ Clarkson has a head like a patriarch, and | 
in his prime must have been a_ noble figure. | 
He was very happy to see me, but there was | 
a nervous irritability which is peculiar. He) 
lives too much with adorers, especially | 
women. 

“As he seemed impatient at my staying | 
beyond a certain time, I went to bed, slept! 
well, and the next morning walked in the| 
garden and fields. He breakfasted alone (on | 
bread and milk), and I with Mrs. T. Clarkson | 
up-stairs. 

‘“‘When all was ready,—the windows fitted, 
&c., he said, ‘ Call in the maids.’ In came 
six servant-girls and washerwomen, it being | 


‘I am determined they shall 
see the first stroke.’ In they all crowded, 
timidly wondering, Clarkson said, ‘There 
now ! that is the first stroke ; come again in 
an hour, and you shall see the last !’ 

“He now began to talk. . Clarkson 
showed no envy. He spoke of Grenville, 
Sharpe, and Wilberforce with affection and 
respect ; ‘but,’ said the patriarch, ‘ they thought 
of the slave, I of the sféave trade” I admired 
this distinction. 

“TI think his intellects are unimpaired, 
and shine through his infirmities. He told 
the whole story of his vision. He said he 
was sleeping, when a voice awoke him and 
said, ‘You have not done all your work. 
There is America.’ He sat upright in his 
bed ; he listened, but heard no more. Then 
the whole subject of his last pamphlet came 
into his mind. Texts crowded in on him, 
and he got up in the morning and began it, 
and worked eight hours a day till it was 
done,—till, he hoped, he had not left the 
Americans a leg to stand upon. 

oe After finishing my drawing, I 
started by mail, and was in town by eight 
the next morning.” 

The Convention pictare was exhibited in 
the spring of 1841, but with little success. 


washing day. 


| Also the committee for decorating the new 


Houses of Parliament sat this year without 
calling Haydon into their counsels, which 
was a severe mortification to him. He 
began to make experiments in fresco, trying 
to reconcile himself beforehand to the dis- 
appointment he foresaw awaiting him, but it 
was hardly in human nature to do so with 


| SUCCESS. 


A third blow to him was the death of 
Wilkie. Haydon was at Dover ; and happen- 
ing one evening to take up a newspaper in a 
public library, he noticed the arrival of the 
Oriental, in which his old friend was sup- 
posed to be returning to England, from a pro- 
tracted visit to the East, in vain pursuit of 
health. Not seeing Wilkie’s name among 
the list of passengers, he, with painfully beat- 
ing heart, read on till he came to the brief 
announcement, “Sir David Wilkie expired 
in the Bay of Gibraltar.” It cut him to the 
soul. 

“ Poor dear Wilkie ! with all thy timidity 
of character, &c., thy great genius, our early 
friendship, our long attachment through 
thirty-six years, thy touching death and 
romantic burial bring thy loss bitterly to my 
heart.” 

“Sept. 18, 1841.—Got my’ first lesson in 
fresco from Latilla, a good-natured fellow. I 
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saw him put in a head, and now I fear not. 
God help my efforts. 

“ 20th.—Began fresco to-day, and have 
succeeded, and taken off all apprehension as 
to the process. 

“ 21st.—Eastlake called, and thought my 
fresco successful. 

“ It was interesting. I knelt down yesterday 
morning and prayed God with all my heart 
to bless my beginning and progression. 

“Sir R. Inglis called,and_was much pleased. 
Mr. Banks and Lady Spencer also called. 
They were much pleased too. What I 
suffered at first, lest some artist might get 
the start of me! my excitement has com- 
pletely knocked me up,—taken away my 
voice.” 

Poor Haydon has now begun his last race, 
in which he will fail—the race that broke his 
heart and unsettled his brain. 

“Sir John Hanmer called, and spent an 
hour, and I showed him the whole system of 
study, from dissection onwards. He was 
amazingly pleased with the fresco, and bade 
me goon. I showed him the system, and 
painted an eye on the wet mortar before 
eet 

“Sept. 3rd.— Nothing could be better hit 
than the fresco. I took all the committee 
before the division, so that every member 
was in town, and up they came, and were 
convinced it could be done. And now they 
are off to the country, where they will spread 
it.” 

Sanguine hope continued to upbear him 
throughoutthe year: he said, “ Because I deserve 
public employment I don’t believe I’ve the 
least chance ofany ;” but yet he kept hoping 
it all the while. Who would not have done 
so? Many run the race, but one obtaineth 
the prize. That one was not to be Haydon, 
though the plan of decorating the House of 
Lords had originated with him. That did not, 
in truth, imply his competence to supply the 
decorations, though he always fondly be- 
lieved he was competent. 

In April, 1842, the Fine Arts Commission 
called on English artists to prepare cartoons 
as proofs of their capacity to decorate the 
Houses. 

“ Here is a glorious report forme! Here 
is my pupil, Eastlake, whom J instructed, 
whose dissections I superintended, whose 
ambition I excited, whose principles of art 
I formed, putting forth a code by my in- 
fluence and the influence of his own sound 
understanding, which will entirely change the 
whole system of. British art. 

“© God! bless me with life, health, and 











intellect to realize the wishes of the commis- 
sioners! Bless my pupil Eastlake also, and 
grant that we may both live to see the 
English school on a basis never to be 
shaken. 

** May 1st.—Cartoons are a means, and not 


jan end. Wherever they have become an end 


and not a means, they have been the ruin of 
a country’s art. 

“‘ Sunday, May 8th.—Read prayers ; but I 
am not content. I feel as if I had been 
slighted. After so many years of devotion 
as these journals exhibit, never to be thought 
of in the examination, or given any status by 
official consultation, pains my heart. 

“Perhaps it may be a proper punishment 
for having made art so great an object of 
idolatry. Perhaps God may bring me to a 
right appreciation of human fame by mortify- 
ing my pride and ambition. I bow; but I 
am pained. 

“13th.—I begin to feel right. . . In 
truth, I have been much hurt that my services 
have not been acknowledged in the evidence 
or otherwise. But I have recovered the 
balance of my mind again, and feel I must be 
actuated by higher feelings than trust in 
human gratitude. 

“‘17th.—Worked gloriously at Saragossa, 
and finished the dead chasseur in six hours 
outright. My model knocked up. I felt the 
old ‘divine spark’ as powerfully as ever— 
God be thanked for this happy day ! , 

“ 22nd.—Wordsworth called to-day, and 
we went to church together. There was no 
seat to be got at the chapel near us, belong- 
ing to the rectory of Paddington, so we sat 
among publicans and sinners. I determined 
to try him, so advised our staying, as we 
could hear all the more easily. He agreed 
like a Christian ; and I was much interested 
in seeing his venerable white head close to a 
servant in livery, and on the same level. The 
servant fell asleep, and so did Wordsworth, 
I jogged him at the Gospel, and he opened 
his eyes and read well. A preacher preached 
when we expected another, so it was a dis- 
appointment. We afterwards walked to 
Rogers’s across the park. 

“ May 29th.—Went to church again with 
dear Wordsworth (who is dearer than ever 
and more venerable), to hear a sermon by 
Mr. Boone. He was much pleased. He 
had previously breakfasted with us. We 
afterwards called on L , who is lively, 
handsome, mischievous, and melancholy. He 
took us into the Zoological Gardens. 

*“* May 31st.—The great cause is advanced. 
State support has been decided on. My dear 
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pupil has been the manager, following my/competition of artists. He had finished a 
footsteps with more temper and prudence. second cartoon, and on the 1st of July saw 
“June 1st.—O God, bless me through/|them both safely deposited in Westminster 
this month, and extricate me from its coming | Hall. : 
difficulties.” *T found Eastlake, my pupil, walking 

As the year advanced, so did his troubles. | about. He was most happy to see me. I 

“ The greatest curse that can befall a father | said, ‘Do you remember drinking tea with 
in England is to have a son gifted with a| me in 1808, and telling me my conversation 
passion for high art. Thank God with all my|had made you a painter?’ ‘I do,’ said he, 
soul, my children have witnessed the harass-|‘and there is no doubt of it. And do you 
ing agonies under which I have ever|remember,’ continued he, ‘coming with me 
painted, and the very name of painting, the | into Westminster Hall, and drawing a gigantic 
very thought of a picture, is disgusting to} limb on the wall with the end of your um- 
them. | brella, saying, ‘ Zhis ts the place for art?’ I 

“ roth.—At church, and prayed from my | did not. 
heart. As I prayed I felt uneasy at risking! ‘‘17th.—Perhaps God may punish me, as 
labour on a cartoon, with the uncertainty of| he did Napoleon, for pursuing a great object 
reward and with my family, however much | with less regard to moral principle than 
my duty may involve my executing such a/became a Christian. . . The decision 
cartoon, when suddenly a ray of light seemed | will take place in a few days. . . This is 
to pass into my heart, and I felt inexpressible | the last time, I think, I wili compete.” 
joy and encouragement to go on. Go on I The opening of the Cartoon Exhibition was 
will; and from this instant all doubt has| fixed for the 3rd of July. On the 27th of 
vanished. | June, Haydon received a notice that his car- 

“ Aug. 1st—Worked hard and well ad-| toons were rejected for purposes of exhibition ! 
vanced. Tortured by having only 7s. in my} After three days’ pause he thus writes in 
pocket, and 4s. of that raised on one of my | the calmness of despair :— 
two pair of spectacles. . . However, let} “June 30.—I went to bed in a decent 
God give me health, intellect, and eyes, and | state of anxiety. It has given a great shock 
eight hours free, and I’ll do it. to my family, especially to my dear boy 

“ 4th.—My eyes strained dreadfully. In| Frank, and revived all the old horrors of 
great distress of mind, having only ros. | arrest, execution, and debt. It is exactly what 

“‘r7th.—Thus have I, by the blessing of} I predicted, and is, I think, intentional. I 
God, accomplished. my cartoon figures—four | called on Mr. William Hamilton, and found 
in two months. When I look back and think | he had adopted, with exquisite tact, the tone 
under what miseries and distress I began the| of society. He told me Sir Robert felt 
cartoon, without money or employment, I|annoyed at my restless activity about the 
must believe nothing but the Almighty bless- | art; that I interfered in everything. 
ing me throughout, with friends to help and; “I am wounded, and being ill from con- 
aid me, could have accomplished it. finement, it has shaken me a good deal. 

“ Grateful I am beyond expression; andI; “July 1st.—A day of great misery. I said 
trust to go on to a triumphant conclusion, | to my dear love, ‘I am not included.’ Her 
and that I may be ultimately victorious in| expression was a study. She said, ‘ We shall 
my great object, which has been so long my | be ruined.’ I looked up my lectures, papers, 
hope and my prayer. | &c., and sent them to my dear A®schylus 

“Sept. 13th.—Called in Lombard Street | Barrett, with two jars of oil, twenty-seven 
on , who broke his word after giving me | years old. I burnt loads of private letters, 
an order. . . I was harassed to death,/and prepared for executions. Lords Alford 
and came home exhausted.” | and Northampton and William Hamilton took 

Poor overwrought Haydon! Even the | additional shares in my ‘Saragossa.’ Seven 
overstraining of the nerves of the eye| pounds was raised on my daughter’s and 
grievously affects the brain; and _ with| Mary’s dresses. 
poverty, prison, defeat, disgrace, all girdling) ‘“OnSunday I wentdown,andwasastonished 
him in, what wonder that his wits began to| at the power displayed. There are cartoons 
unsettle ? | equal to any school. My own looked grand, 

“ 24th.—Worked very hard. Wrote to the | like the effusion of a master—soft and natural, 
Dukes of Devonshire and Richmond about/| but not hard and definite. 
my necessities.” “July 13.—Worked a little—the only day 
1843 brought the longed-for yet dreaded! I have been able to stand for two months. 
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hagen;’ and improved Alexander. 
thanked. 

“‘75th.—Worked, but, unhappily, I am 
ashamed to own how the attacks of the press 
wound me. Curious that now the press sees 
all that I fought for coming to pass, they seem 
to have particular pleasure in preventing my 
tasting any of its fruits. How cruel it is! 


Began ‘ Nelson sealing the Letter at Copen-} Haydon, who took part with the former, was 
God be} engrossed in the question for two months, and 


reasoned soundly on it. 

“ May 28th.—My visits to the cartoons to- 
day occupied the whole day, from ten till 
four. There are not so many bad things as at 
first, but there are not so many fine ones. The 
error is apparent—ignorance of what is the 
essence of a cartoon to be adapted for fresco. 

















What pleasure they seem to take in prevent: | Instead of large parts, with breadth and sim- 
ing people from accomplishing the darling} plicity, the greater proportions are marked by 
object of their existence ! ” no breadth, no simplicity, and so great a num- 
His Napoleon subjects proving marketable | ber of small parts that it would be absolutely 
he produced a variety of them, chiefly small-| impossible to execute them in fresco.” 
size, and continued his large picture of Alex-| _ Haydon having finished Aristides, the first 
ander. This brought him into 1844; and in| picture of his series, now attacked his second 
March we find him registering that he had| subject, “ Nero playing the Lyre while Rome 
painted nineteen Napoleons musing, and|is burning.” The King of Hanover bought 
three Dukes and Copenhagens. He also} one of his Napoleons. “Thus,” says he, “I 
gave lectures, which were popular, at the} have received by the blessing of God £410 
Royal Institution. in five days, after painting the whole of Aris- 
‘The fresco competition was now going on, | tides on borrowed money. I once 
but Haydon was again overlooked. ‘Those | earned 460 in six hours; now I have earned 
who knew the man wondered he yet lived; Pe 200 in five days.” What a pity he was 
but he still struggled on. He was now paint- /not a better manager of money! ‘“ What 
ing “Ariel and Satan.” His lectures were | pains me is the repeated worry such great 
printed, and with success. Since the com-| works ” (as “ Uriel,” &c.) “entail on my 
missioners ignored him, he resolved to paint/| tradesmen. I am never ready.” 
on his own account the. subjects with which; “ Last day but one of 1845.—Well, I have 
he had wished to embellish the House of | not been perfect, but I have struggled to be 
Lords; and in December he began with a/so. The first step towards fitting ‘the soul to 
characteristic subject,— “Aristides hooted | stand before its Maker is a conviction of its 
by the populace.” | unworthiness.’”—“ Gurwood has cut histhroat! 
“January 2nd, 1845.—Worked hard and! The man who had headed the forlorn hope at 
finished the Duke of. Devonshire’s sketches | Ciudad Rodrigo,—the rigid soldier, the iron- 
of Napoleon and Wellington for Chatsworth. | nerved hero, had not morale enough to resist 
I have painted them with great gusto. | the relaxtion of nerve brought on by his over- 
‘* 4th.—If any man wishes to learn how to| anxiety about the Duke’s despatches Deg 
suppress his feelings of exultation in success} 1846 brings us to the “ last scene of all, that 
and of despondency in failure, how to be! ends this sad eventful history.” Haydon 
modest in elevation and peaceful in disap-) opens the year 1848 with prayer, but in 
pointment, how to exercise power with | anxiety. 
humanity and resist injustice when power! “The Nero looks well to-day, but I am 
is abused by others, how to command inferiors| very uneasy. I cannot keep my word for 
without pride and. to be obedient without|want ofmeans. I paid away too rapidly, and 
servility to the commands of others,—let| left myself bare; and have now to struggle, 
him read the despatches of the Duke of | paint, conceive, borrow, promise, and fly at 
Wellington. | my picture; get enchanted, and awake out of 
“ t1th.—-Heard from the Duke of Devon-}a delicious dream to think of the butcher! 
shire most satisfactorily. He is pleased with | But in God I trust. 
the sketches, and has sent me a cheque) 


| “8th.—Anxious about the next three 
which made out £50 for the two; Z.¢, 425|months. My fate hangs on doing as I ought, 
a day,—not bad.” 


, and seizing moments with energy. 
The London school of design was about} “I shall never have an opportunity again 
this time divided by the factions of those who | of connecting myself with a great public com- 
were formaking the study of the human figure | |mission by opposition, and interesting the 
the basis of the designer’s training, and those | | public by the contrast. If I miss it, it will 
who wished a distinction to be made between | be a tide not taken at the flood. 
the. artist and the manufacturing designer. | “ t2th:—O God, bless the beginning, pro- 
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gression, and conclusion of my taking my |audience. 
rooms for the exhibition of my pictures this 


day. Amen. 
“Took my room! so the die is cast. 
“ 16th.—There is in human nature an in- 


herent propensity to extract all the good out | 


of the evil. 
One case. Out of what a mass of indi- 


gestion, fog, debt, discontent, opposition, vice, 
temptation, and trial is every work of intel. 
lect accomplished. 

* Oh! itis a fearful struggle, which nothing 


but the assistance of God could support me 
I 


through. 

“ Worked hard and got well on. 
[ will not continue to record my 
I feel them, but it is too fa- 


“ 22nd.— 


prayers daily. 


miliar to write them down, and bring them | 


in contact with daily expression of daily | 
matters.” 

Ah, Haydon! don’t let go the rope ! 
of all times. Jy is it too familiar, poor 
man? Who need read your journal? 
let go your clasp on the robe of your best 
Friend ? 


Two days after, he is getting back to the! 


good old rule. “QO merciful Protector, 
without Thy blessing who can succeed? 
knowest the purity of my motives. 
I trust.” 

The exhibition of his Aristides and Nero at 


the Egyptian Hail was now advertised by | 


him to commence on Easter Monday. Mean- 
while he still continued “ in the greatest dis 
tress about money.” Fain he would have 
begun a new picture, but he “ sat staring into 
the fire like a baby, and felt like one.” “ Per- 
haps this paralysis,” he says, “‘was nature’s 
repose.” 
“ Well, 
in 1837, 
where 


[ say again, as I said to my wife 
after our release from Broadstairs, 
for her health I had spent all, and 
we returned without a shilling,—‘ What shall 


we do, my love ?’ said she. ‘ Trust in God,’ 
I replied ; and immediately afterwards came 
the Liverpool commission. So say I now, 


‘Trust in God.’ 
“ A great many extraordinary things have 


happened wherein I am concerned; and so} 


will a great many more. Settled everything 
before leaving town for dear Auld Reekie. 
God bless my arrival there, and grant me 
success and a safe return. In case of acci- 
dent, I hope my dear friends, Dr. Darling, 6, 
Russell Square,and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
will act as executors. 
Amen. 

“ Arrived in Edinburgh; lectured on Fu-| 
seli, and was heroically received by a brilliant | 


now | 


Why | f 


Thou | 
In Thee 


In God I trust. | 


Ah, Auld Reekie! I smile again 
|i my heart! Joy! 

“ 25th.—Lectured on Wilkie. They list- 
/ened as if entranced. Not a breath, nora 
| whisper, nor a hum. 

“ March 3rd.—Dined with Cadell, and exa- 
|mined all Sir Walter Scott's manuscripts of 
|the novels ; and was astonished at the purity 
of the writing: like Shakspere’s, without a 
| blot. 
| “Cadell said he thought the anxieties and 
harass of such eternal visitors at Abbotsford, 
during his embarrassments, greatly contri- 
| buted to his death. 
| “Left Edinburgh at seven. Came to Mel- 
;rose ; and to Abbotsford (playing at feudal 
; castles). Went to Dryburgh,—much affected. 

“ r4th. —Started from Newcastle, and ar- 
jrived in London by train at eight. Thank 

God for the safety of my family “and self. 

18th and rgth.—Occ upied in preparing 
tor my exhibition; but the pain of mind I 
feel when not painting is excruciating. I 
| wish it were over. 

“ 20th.—My dear friend Kemp advanced 
me £100 on the anti-slavery drawings, 
which will give me a spring towards my exhi- 
bition. 

* 26th.-—Directed 224 envelopes for pri- 
vate day with the tickets, and signed in the 
, corner. 
| “. . My dearest love, who has never left 
me for twenty five years, is going by herself 
to Brighton for her dear health. We were 
touched last night as I tied up her trunk. I 
hope God will bless her with recovery. 

“‘26th.—Saw my dearest love off. I hope 
she arrived safely. In driving along, the 
cab horse fell. Would any man believe this 
annoyed me? 

“ April 4th.—It rained the whole day. 
Nobody came except Jerrold, Bowring, Fox 
Maule, and Hothosse Twenty-six years 
ago the rain would not have prevented them. 
| But it is not so now. However, I do not 
despair. 


“c 
. 


Do I believe omens, or don’t I? 


Half inclined. 

“6th.— Receipts in 1846, £1 
Aristides.—Receipts, 1820, #19 16s. 
Jerusalem. 

“In God I trust. Amen. 

“oth—Rain. £1 8s. 6d. 

“ 8th—Fine. Receipts worse, £1 6s. 6d. 
}Is it not funny, 


my writing dow n these 
omens? ‘They have turned out so correctly 
| forerunners of evil. 


“‘oth.—Fine weather. Things begin to 
turn, I think. I daresay I was overstrained 


1s. 6d., 
od., 
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with hard work, and my mental and intellec- 
tual being partook of it. Once more I begin 
to trust in my merciful Creator, and have 
no doubt He will carry me through. 

“ 13th.—LZaster Monday.— . They 
rush by thousands to see Tom Thumb! 
They push, they fight, they scream, they 
faint, they cry help and murder, and oh, and 
ah! They see my bills, my boards, my cara- 
vans, and don’t read them. Their eyes are 
open, but their sense is shut. It is an in- 
sanity, a radies, a madness, a furor,a dream ! 
I would not have believed it of the Eng- 
lish people. 

“ t5th.—Half the month gone. Sent dear 
Mary £2 to keep on her bathing: left only 
4s. 6d. in my pocket, with a hundred or two 
to pay. 

“ 76th.—My situation is now of more ex- 
treme peril even than when I began Solomon, 
thirty-three years ago. Involved in debt, 
mortified by the little sympathy the public 
display towards my best pictures, I awoke 
this morning at four, filled with the next 
subject of my series—Alfred and the Jury. 
I felt, ‘ Is it the whisper of an evil or of a good 
spirit ?’ but I believe it to be that of a good 
spirit. 

“.. I call on Him who has led me 
for forty-two years through this wilderness, 
not to desert me in this the eleventh hour. O 
God, on my knees I ask for Thy blessing on 
my work: grant me eyes, intellect, and 
health ; and, under Thy blessing, leave the 
rest to me. . . For Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

“ 17th.—Worked hard, and got on with 
Alfred gloriously. God be thanked. How 
mysterious is the whisper which, in such anxi- 
eties, impels to conceive and execute ! 

“Sunday, roth.—O God, enable me to do 
my religious duties this day in tranquillity 
and faith, fitting my mind for a successful 
conquest over the struggles of the coming 
week. 

“ 21st.—Tom Thumb had 12,000 people 
last week. B. R. Haydon 133} (the Aalf 
being a little girl). Exquisite taste of the 
English people ! 

“© God, bless me through the evils of 
this day. 

*“T thank Thee. 
Amen. 

“‘22nd.—Bless me, O God, through the 
evils of this day. 

“God has blessed me. Thanks. Amen. 

“‘24th.— Advanced Alfred gloriously. 

** 26th.—Read prayers with all my heart. 

“ 30th.—End ofa varied month. Forthe 


Thou hast done so. 


blessings, gratitude; for the evils, submisssion. 
I put down in my journal everything that 
passes through a human mind, that its weak- 
nesses, its follies, its superstitions, may be 
balanced against its vigour, propriety, and 
sound convictions.” 

“Came home in excruciating anxiety, not 
being able to raise the money for my rent for 
the Egyptian Hall; and found a notice from 
a broker for a quarter’s rent from Newton, 
my old landlord for twenty-two years. For 
a moment my brain was confused. I had 
paid him half, and therefore there was only 
Alo left. I went out, and coming home 
found a lawyer’s letter. I felt my 
heart sink, my brain confused, as I foresaw 
ruin, misery, and a prison! 

. I dined, expecting an execution 
every moment, and retired to rest in misery. 
I awoke continually, and this morning went 
off to Fairburn, of Leeds, to ask him to pay 
me for his brother. He could not. : 
I flew up to my landlord. He was irritable, 
and said / was in a bad temper. I promised 
him payment this day week. He promised 
to let mealone. This moment comes 
a cheque from my dear friend Kemp, which 
has really saved me for the time.” 

“18th.—I closed my exhibition this day, 
and have lost £111 8s. rod. Noman can 
accuse me of showing less energy, less spirit, 
less genius, than I did twenty-six years ago. 
I am the same, but the people are not ; and 
I have suffered in consequence. 

“It becomes me now in all humility .to 
pray God yet for health to complete my 
remaining four. Amen. 

“€ yoth.—Cleared out my exhibition. Re- 
moved Aristides and Themistocles, and all 
my drawings. Next to a victory is a skilful 
retreat ; and I marched out before General 
Thumb, a beaten but not conquered exhi- 
bitor. 

“23rd.—Awoke at three in great agony 
of mind, and lay awake till long after five, 
affected by my position. Prayed God, as 
David did, and fell asleep happier, but still 
fearing. , 

“ 30th. — Worked. gloriously hard, and 
finished the Saxon lord. If 1 can manage 
Alfred and the left corner of heads by June 
30th, that will do. God be thanked for His 
blessings on this week and this day. 

“31st.—Alfred well on, in spite of dreadful 
need. O Lord, carry me through the next 
and the dangerous month. Amen. 

“In proportion as you refine the virtues, 
so you do the vices of mankind. 





“June 5th.—Called on my dear friend 
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Kemp, who helped me to get over the diffi- 
culties which harassed me. Thank God ! 
By the time the six pictures are done, they 
will be mortgaged ; but never mind! The 
great thing is to get them done. 

“ trth.—I have £15 to pay to-morrow, 
without a shilling. How I shall manage to 
get seven hours’ peace for work, Heaven only 
knows. Newton, £30 0n the 25th. Newman, 
431 17s. 6d., same day. Coutts, £26 ros., 
on the 24th. Gillotts, £29 16s. gd. on the 
29th. £17 ros. 6d. to baker. In all 
| 4136 14s..10¢. this month. With only 18s, in 
the house ; nothing coming ir, all received. | 

“13th.—-Picture much advanced, but my | 
necessities dreadful, owing to my failure at 
the Hall. In God alone I trust. 

““y4th.—O God, let it not be presump- 
ion in calling for Thy blessing on my six | 
works ; bless me this week with Thy divine 
aid. From sources invisible raise us up 
friends, and save me from the embarrass- | 
ments want of money must bring on. O} 
30d, grant that this day week I may be able | 
to thank Thee from my soul for extrication ; | 
and preserve my health, and head, and} 
spirit, and piety, to bear up and vanquish | 
all obstructions. Amen. Amen. 

“1 5th.—Passed in great anxiety. Finally, | 
yainted the background in the sketch, after | 
harassing about, to no purpose, in the heat. 

“16th.—I sat from two till five, staring | 
at my picture like an idiot. My brain} 
sressed down by anxiety, and by the anxious | 
ook of my dear Mary and the children, whom 

was obliged to inform. I dined, after 

aving raised money on all our silver, in 
ase of accidents, and Rochford, the respect- 
pble old man in Brewer Street, having ex- 
ressed great sympathy for my misfortunes, 
ns I saw white locks under his cap, I said, 
Rochford, take off your cap.’ He took it 
bff, and showed a fine head of silvery hair. 
This is the very thing I want; come and 
sit.” He smiled, and looked through me. 
When?’ ‘Saturday, at nine. ‘TI will, 
ir.’ And, would any man believe? I went 
ome with a lighter heart at having found 
model for the hair of the kneeling figure in 

Ifred !” 

Sir Robert Peel sent hima letter enclosing 

25. “And this Peel is the man who has 

O heart!” But it was not enough. 
“17th.—Dearest Mary, with a woman’s 
assion, wishes me at once to stop payment 
nd close the whole thing. I will not. I 
hust finish my six—under the blessing of 
od, reduce my expenses. 
“18th—O God, bless me through the evils 
Vv. 











of this day. Great anxiety. My landlord, 
Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quarter’s 
rent in thy face, but none from me.’ I 
appointed to-morrow night to see him, and 
lay before him every iota of my position. 
Good-hearted Newton! I said, ‘Don’t 
put in an execution.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ 
he replied, half hurt. : 

“T sent the heads of the Duke, Words- 
worth, dear Fred, and Mary, to Miss Barrett 
to protect. I have the Duke’s boots and 
hat, and Lord Grey’s coat, and some more 
things. 

** 20th.—O God, bless us all through the 
evils of this day. Amen. 

“* 2rst.—Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, 
and got up in agitation.” 

He never seems to have recovered his 
reason. The next day he fired the fatal shot. 
On the table lay his open journal, his prayer- 
book, and a few letters to his wife, children, 
and friends. His liabilities were about 
£3,000. 

The coroner’s jury pronounced him of un- 
sound mind at the time of committing the 
act. Dr. Elliston and Mr. W. J. Bryant, 
who made a fost mortem examination of the 
brain, pronounced with decision on its dis- 
eased state. Dr. Elliston considered that 
there had been a long-standing irritation ; 
Mr. Bryant was of opinion that though the 
thickened state of the vessels was of long 
standing, the inflammation of the brain was 
comparatively recent. His habits of life 
were inimical to a healthy brain ; his mind 
was in a continual state of excitement ; he 
worked long and irregularly, ate fast and 
heartily, and continually drank port wine 
negus. Though most affectionate in his 
domestic relations, he was frequently irritable 
and impetuous, and, when not painting, 
often secluded himself in a darkened room— 
either to nurse his fancy or to rest a com- 
pletely exhausted mind. 


We shall have read this sad story to little 
purpose if we cannot draw some practical 


conclusions from it. The first thing that 
staggers the Christian and provokes the sneer 
of the unbeliever is, that a praying man, who 
literally “never defrauded his soul of her 
meals,” who incessantly cast his burthen on 
God, fell by his own hand at last. Perhaps 
if he had not thus habitually stayed himself 
on his Creator, he would have blown out his 
brains Jong before. How continually, appa- 
rently hopelessly, he was hedged in! no way 
of escape! “He called on the Lord in his 
trouble, and He delivered him,”—some unseen 
3c 
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little pathway opened among the rocks. Had| “I flew at my picture,” he is fond of say- 
he had but strength to adhere to his course| ing. “I dashed at it.” He loved to work 


to the very hour of dire temptation, there can | himself up to a kind of furor; but the torrent | 


| 






be no doubt in the mind of the experimental | that madly leaps down the rock and foams | 
Christian that ‘man’s extremity ’ would again | among the stones is less grand than the nobly | 


have proved ‘ God’s opportunity,’—that the | flowing river. 


very act of rolling his load of griefs on One; He sincerely and deeply loved his art ; | 


mighty to bear them would have left him) loved it for itself, independent of meaner 
calm, quiet, able to face his difficulties. The} considerations. He identified his own works, 
poor painter’s state of brain, precluding | however, with those of high art, and herein 
this, likewise relieved him from the awful| was defect of judgment. In vain a man 
responsibility of his act. But a question of| prays that his imperfect work, accounted 
moment to us all presents itself—Might that | perfect by himself, may be adjudged perfect 
state of brain have been prevented ? | by all the world; in vain he appeals from 

From the outset of his career Haydon| the judgment of that world when it is given 
seems to have decided that a stormy im-| against him, and avers that he is the same, 
petuosity was an irrefragable proof of the) but the public are growing worse and worse ; 
mens divinior ; thatit proclaimed him a first-| the laurel wreath can never be won by decla- 
class genius; whereas, “the men of the) mation or agitation, many run; few obtain. 
greatest genius,” says one who well knew; If Haydon’s example will not deter from 
what genius was, “appear to have been of a | the habit of incurring debt, what will? Here 
calm and tranquil temper in all that related| was a man addicted to no extravagance or 
to themselves. In the inward assurance of vicious indulgence, whose conscience was 
permanent fame they seem to have been anything but callous,—by sheer mismanage- 
either indifferent or resigned with regard to} ment hemmed in by petty debts and debts 
immediate reputation. Shakspere’s evenness of magnitude, till they swarmed him like 
and , sweetness of temper were almost pro- | bees, and fairly stung him to death. 
verbial in his own age. In Spenser we trace Finally, the man who conceived and 
a mind constitutionally tender and delicate. painted the head of Lazarus at a stretch,— 
The same calmness, and even greater self-| who suggested the idea of decorating our 
possession may be affirmed of Milton, as far | houses of legislature ; and agitated it till it was 
as his poems and poetic character are con-| carried,—who enlightened the provinces on 
cerned.’’* the subject of high art, and promoted our 

Think of the divine Raffaelle—of the} schools of design,—who counted Eastlake 
fuming Fuseli! the gentle Albert Durer—| and the Landseers among his disciples,—has 
the vindictive Spagnoletto! the bland Sir| not, as an artist, lived in vain. 
Joshua—the too sensitive Haydon, courting | 
agitation instead of shunning it, lashing him-| « Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be ; 
self up into inspiration instead of awaiting | ae » leh om ye a eee vag 

wT | S S eyes a aw rc a S108 @, 
the descent ofthe spirit | Ra ces ese 
* Coleridge.—‘‘ Biographia Literaria,” 
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enjoyed in the society of her cousin Caroline, 
| Lady Fane and the children. 
WEEKS rolled by, and brought the first breath} Sir Henry and Lord Clairville were frequent 
of spring tothe grounds of Denham House. | visitors, and Lady Fane would very often 
March had céme in like a lion, and was | give up Edith to accompany Lord Clairville 
going out like a lamb, but neither his bois- | and Caroline in a visit to town, or on any 
terous winds nor his deceptive sunshine | other pleasant excursion. 
could add or diminish aught of the happiness| For they were going to lose Caroline very 
of its inmates. shortly. Lord Clairville had pleaded his 
Perhaps during her life Edith had never | mother’s health as one reason that his mar- 
experienced such true happiness as she now | riage should not be delayed, and he longed 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A QUIET WEDDING, 
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for the time she the bright young face of a| “I do not understand these disputed doc- 
daughter-in-law should cheer his mother’s; trines, Lady Clairville,” she said, “but the 
heart and gladden hishome. He and Caro-| preaching and the prayers of our Church and 
line were also plotting treason against Lady | the Bible all teach me that God is a loving 
Fane, for they had determined to offer Edith Father, who showed His love in the most 
a home with them; they both knew how| wonderful and astonishing manner by send- 
valuable to Lady Clairville would be the | |ing His own Son to die for a sinful world.” 
companionship of such a girl as Edith. Caro-| And then she repeated text after text to 
line’s heart smote her when she thought of | prove her words, When the time came for 
Lady Fane's kindness, and the love of the| the young ladies to leave, Lady Clairville 
dear children for their governess ; and when | could scarcely bear to part with Edith, andit 
she mentioned this to Arthur, he said, “ Caro-| was then that her son promised that after the 
line darling, my poor mother wants her more | wedding she should come and stay with them 
than Lady Fane for many reasons.” jalways. “Only one more week, dear 
It came out at last a few days before the | mother,” said Arthur, as he wished her good- 
wedding. | bye, “and my Caroline will be as your own 
+ Lady Fane,” said Arthur, “ will you think | daughter.” 
me very cruel if I ask you for Edith to stay; ‘“ Lord Clairville,” said Edith, as they were 
with my dear mother while we are away on/| returning in the train, ‘I think Mrs. Dormer 
our wedding tour?” | would willingly go and stay with Lady Clair- 
Lady Fane's delicate face flushed a little | ville till I can leave Lady Fane, and she is 
| as she replied, witha smile, “It és cruel, | more experienced on these abstruse doctrines 
Lord Clairville, but it is sot unexpected. 1) of Christianity than I am.” 
have heard you talk of your mother, and of| “I wish you had mentioned it before, my 
her painful ideas on religious subjects, and I | dear Miss Raymond,” he said, “we could have 
have felt that no woman was so well adapted | taken Mrs. Dormer with us this time ; however, 
to set aside gently these mistaken notions as/| if Caroline will spare me for one day, I will go 
Edith Raymond. Yes, Lord Clairville, I | down to Brookley early to-morrow, and ask 
will give her up for such a purpose.” | Mrs. Dormer; and if she consents to go, I will 
And so it was arranged ; but Lady Fane’ take her down to Clare Hall at once. She 
knew that in thus sparing Edith she was losing is the very person for my dear mother to trust 
her altogether as a governess, though not as a} in and listen to. Oh, what a relief to my 
friend ; it was not likely that if Edith Ray- | mind it will be if she will go!” 
mond remained at Clare Halluntil the death; ‘*‘ Dear Mrs. Dormer,” said Caroline, “ I 
of Lady Clairville, Arthur and Caroline} do not fear her refusal. She never thinks of 
would ever allow her to leave them, except herself when any one else wants comfort.” 
to be married,—most certainly not to be aj “And she has had trouble too,” said 
governess. | Edith ; “ think what it must have been to lose 
Lady Clairville had rallied wonderfully | four children in one week of fev er, as she 
since her son’s return. During Caroline’s| did.” 
stay at Denham House he took her and | . “Qh, how sad!” exclaimed Caroline; “ and 
Edith down to Clare Hall to introduce his | she is awidow too. Ah, Edie, do you-re- 
future wife to his mother, for she had never|member telling me once that everybody 
seen her. Caroline’s bright face and gentle | must expect troubles through life, and I 
manner fascinated the poor invalid. | thought it was impossible? I know differ- 
** My child,” she said to the blushing itt} ently now.’ 
“no wonder my son loves you.” But it was} “And,” said Edith, “don’t yow believe 
to Edith she turned for comfort; she had! that persons are often happier even in the 
heard so much from her son of the impression | midst of the greatest troubles, if they know 
made upon himself by the remarks of this} where to seek for comfort and peace?” 
young girl, that when they were alone she | “ You remind me of a sermon I once heard 
opened her heart to her at once. Mr. Dormer preach at Brookley Church,” 
Edith knew nothing of the conflicting said Lord Clairville. Caroline could hear 
doctrines which separate Arminians, Antino-|the name now without confusion, but a 
mians, and Calvinists; her religious hopes| slight blush rose to her cheek which Arthur 
were founded upon the atonement, and the} did not notice, and he went on,— 
precepts and example of Christ and His} “I wish my poor mother could have heard 
apostles. In her replies to Lady Clairville} that sermon; he took for his text, ‘Peace 
she did not attempt argument. and joy in believing” He first told.us. what 
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we must believe to produce peace, and then 
joy ; and I could not help thinking what a 
different belief this must be from my mother’s; 
certainly her faith has never brought her 
either peace or joy.. I knew very little on 
these matters myself then, but now I under- 
stand how truly such doctrines must be a 
stumbling-block in the Christian’s path.” 

And then the conversation turned to other 
subjects, for Arthur had engaged a coupée 
in‘the train, that they might be alone, which 
shortened the journey, and made it more 
pleasant. 

The next morning Mrs. Dormer was sur- 
prised by a visitor at Laurel Cottage, who 
came toask her afavour. At first she hesi- 


tated, but on hearing all Lord Clairville’s 


reasons for a request so humbly and earnestly 
asked, she consented to go. 

Some little time was necessary to prepare 
for so long a journey, and Mrs. Dormer in- 
vited Lord Clairville to stay to lunch, and 
sent for her son. 

Edward Dormer, alone in his study, had 
been apprised of Lord Clairville’s arrival, 
but when his mother entered, and in a few 
words explained the object of his visit, it re- 
quired all his selfcommand to enable him 
to meet the future husband of Caroline 
Trevor with calmness. Strange indeed was 
the discipline which this young man had to 
endure through the earthly love which had 
been so unwisely encouraged at first. 

The insults of Mrs. Tremerton were as 
nothing to the fact that Caroline loved 
another, and amidst it all, his own mother 
was to be the comforter and consoler not 
only of Caroline herself, but of the mother of 
Lord Clairville, whom he was now expected 
to meet with cordiality. 

But the conquest over self was complete ; 
Edward Dormer came forth from his study 
looking what he was, the calm, self-possessed 
servant of God, who practised what he 
preached ; and as Lord Clairville advanced 
to meet him, and held out his hand with warm 
cordiality, similar thoughts arose in the minds 
of each of the two men. 

“A man like this is worthy of such a 
mother,” were the thoughts of Lord Clair- 
ville ; while the simple unobtrusive manners 
of the young earl won upon the young 
clergyman, and made him feel at once that 
Caroline’s happiness would be safe in the 
keeping of Lord Clairville. 

Very pleasant, indeed, was the time which 
passed while they were alone, as well as 
during the hasty lunch, at which they were 


said, “ but you know the circumstances, and 
also what a comfort her presence and society 
will be to my mother.” 

“Pray don’t attempt a word of apology, 
Lord Clairville. If my mother can be of 
use to Lady Clairville, I shall be as happy 
for her to go as she is to comply with your 
wishes.” 

And then they parted, mutually pleased 
with each other, and a few hours afterwards 
Mrs. Dormer was seated by the bedside of 
Lady Clairville, to whom she had just been 
introduced by her son. 

Very little passed that evening, and Arthur 
remained at Clare Hall till after lunch next 
day, to make himself sure that his plan was 
likely to succeed. He needed not to fear ; 
when he took leave of his mother before 
starting for London, she said to him, 

“Thank you, my son, for the kind friend 
you have brought to stay with me, she has 
made me happier already.” 

Warmly pressing Mrs. Dormer’s hand, 
Arthur hastened away, leaving his mother 














joined by Mrs. Dormer. 


with more comfort than he had done on any 
occasion since his return from Paris. 

A week passed, and then on a bright, 
warm April day, Caroline Trevor stood in the 
chancel of Bexley Church, and plighted her 
troth to Lord Clairville. 

Edith and little Clara were her only brides- 
maids, Sir Henry and Lady Fane, with a 
young friend of Lord Clairville’s, as best 
man, constituted the rest of the wedding 
party. 

The breakfast took place at Denham 
House. It was considered not advisable to 
have a gay wedding at ‘Trevor Court, while 
such a cloud hung over the name of Tremer- 
ton. Caroline herself would have shrunk 
from a display at such a time, she was too 
happy to care for pomp or show; for was 
not Arthur showing his real affection in 
marrying her at all. She had only one 
sorrow, the absence and silence of her grand- 
mother. 

And yet to Mrs. Tremerton this mar- 
riage ceremony would have been a great 
mortification. 
now be a countess, but what was that 
without the pomp, and show, and grandeur 
of such a wedding as she would have had, 
with a long paragraph in the Zimes, extolling 
the beauty of the bride, describing the ele- 
gance of the aristocratic bridesmaids, and the 
consequent aggrandizement of the name of 
Tremerton. 


“T really am ashamed to take Mrs. | 
Dormer away from you, Mr. Dormer,” he | 


True, her grandchild would | 
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But display at a time when the failure of | which his dividend on the bank will be de- 
the bank was still the talk of London, and | voted. 

with which Sir Henry’s name was mixed up,|_He has already received numerous letters 
seemed out of the question, independently | from those who have been saved from abso- 
of the critical state of Lady Clairville’s | lute ruin by his generous determination, and 





| health. ‘On this latter account Arthur most{he leans back and reflects on his present 


readily coincided with Sir Henry Trevor’s| position, something after this fashion :— 

wish, that the marriage of the owner of “I am now in exactly the same position as 
£12,000 a year should be celebrated in the | when I married Caroline Tremerton, twenty- 
most simple manner possible. ;One years ago, and yet I am more at rest. 

Mrs. Tremerton’s mortification would be | My daughter has a good husband, and is well 
complete when, in her solitudes, she read the | provided for, I am happier in my own home 
announcement in the Zimes: “On the 12th|now thanif I had brought all the accumu- 
instant, at Bexley Church, by the Rev. John | lations of the past years to increase my own 
Helstone, D.D., rector of the parish, Arthur | luxuries and my daughter’s fortune.” 

Lord Clairville, of Clare Hall, Cheshire,| “I could have wished to restore to my 
to Caroline Mary, only child of Sir Henry | successor the unenitailed portion of the estate, 
Trevor, Bart., of Trevor Court.” | but it was far better to save those poor crea. 

And this was all outwardly to the world, | tures from the ruin of Tremerton’s bank ; a 
but to the woman of his choice and her | consciousness that I have done this, and their 
dearest friends, Arthur Lord Clairville had | grateful letters are worth more to me than 
shown a noble and generous disregard of | wealth, or the luxuries it can procure.” 
money in the abstract, and certainly few; Sir Henry Trevor, during the few weeks 
wedding-breakfasts could boast of happier | since his daughter’s marriage, had been school- 
hearts than those who met in the dining- | ing his heart to submit to the disappointment 
room of Denham House. | of his hopes, because he recognised the Hand 

Even when the bride threw her arms round | from which the blow had fallen. ‘ 

Edith’s neck, to utter a tearful farewell, they| The clock on the, mantel-piece struck 
both looked forward to a happy meeting at | twelve ; Sir Henry was about to rise and take 
Clare Hall. How much happier even than a stroll in the shade of the shrubbery, when 
they expected was, however, hidden in the | the door opened, and his man-servant ushered 
unknown future. la gentleman into the room. 

“Mr. Thornton,” he exclaimed, as they 
shook hands, “I am glad to see you, but I 
hope there is nothing wrong in business 
| matters.” 

“ No, quite the reverse,” said the lawyer; 
and as he took the chair placed for him, there 
was a certain amount of bustle and satisfac- 
tion in his movements which excited Sir 
Henry’s curiosity. 

“You must have left London early,” said 
| Sir Henry; “if your business is pleasant it 
must also be important, to bring you so far 
at this hour. Will you take anything after 
your journey ?” continued the baronet hastily, 
rising to ring the bell as he spoke. 

“No, no, Sir Henry, thank you,” and the _ 
lawyer's earnest words arrested Sir Henry’s 
movements; “I will take a little lunch after we 
have discussed our subject.” 

Sir Henry waited, but Mr. Thornton busied 
himself in searching for letters and papers in 
his pockets, as if unable to commence. In 
fact the good old gentleman was so overcome 
with joy at the news which he was burning to 
tell, that in his eagerness he hardly knew 
where to begin. 

He drew his chair closer to the study table, 


CHAPTER XL.—UNEXPECTED SUNSHINE. 


THE spring glided into summer, the green 
foliage deepened in colour and luxuriance, | 
delicate white lilac and pink flowers had 
given place to the rich hues of the peony, 
the carnation, and the rose. 

From the meadows came the sweet scent 
of the new-mown hay; already the corn waved 
in the summer breezes, and the hedgerows 
were covered with blossoms. 

The birds, revelling in the warm air and 
the joyous sunshine, are straining their little 
Ithroats in a thousand songs, as if to rival the 
lark as he— 

** Rises to heaven, and soars, and sings,” 


looking like a tremulous speck in the clear 
blue. 

From his open library window which over- 
looks the park and grounds of Trevor Court, 
now glorious in its June beauty, Sir Henry 
Trevor can see and hear the sights and sounds 
which we have described. 

He is seated near a table, on which lie 
various papers, telling him of the use to 
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cleared a space, and laid his papers upon it, 
then he said at last,— 

“Sir Henry Trevor, were you aware that 
your cousin, the late Sir Moreton Trevor, was 
a married man ?” 

“ No indeed, no!” and the baronet 
flushed deeply as he spoke ; “I hada notice 
of his death from his London solicitor, who | 
received that notice from Paris; in both letters | 


I was spoken of as his successor, but there | 


was no mention of his marriage.” 

“Sir Henry,” said Mr. Thornton, “ your 
cousin married a French woman in the ‘name | 
of Moreton, and left one son.” 

“Ts it possible! then after all neither the 
title nor the estate can ever have been mine 
legally,” and the conscientious gentieman 
became very pale as he realized this fact. 

“¢ Stay, my dear friend,” said Mr. Thornton ; 
“Jet me explain the whole matter, you will 
see that the circumstances justify you in every 
way. Your ‘brother's wife was. a woman of 
inferior education, and entirely ignorant of 


Trevor Court:andits present owner, evidently, | 
as we now find, without the slightest suspicion — 


of their client's claim. : 
“We answered these questions cautiously, 
although assured that they were not suggested 


by curiosity, but as a ‘dona fide’ matter of | 


business. 


“ Among other things, Sir Henry, we | 
casually referred to the ruin brought on the | 
estate by your cousm, and your own noble | 
efforts to restore it, while totally unaware of | 


his relationship to yourself. 


“Wehave heardnothingfurther since then till | 


last week, when the heads of the same firm 


called upon us with the surprizing intelligence | 
that their client, whom they had discovered to 

be the son of Sir Moreton Trevor, was dead. | 
They produced papers and letters to prove | 
their assertions, and.a will, in which the whole | 


of his immense wealth was bequeathed to his 
cousin, Sir Henry Trevor. 
‘‘ All these letters and papefs are now in 





the English language. She had not the least 
idea of his true position in this country. All | 
his letters and communications with his) 
steward were necessarily in a feigned name, on | 
account of his creditors, and he never men- 


our hands, Sir Henry, and we wait your in- | 


structions respecting them.” 


During this recital Sir Henry had been too | 


much bewildered to interrupt Mr. Thornton, 
but when he paused, Sir Henry said,— 
“Mr. Thornton, you have so completely 





tioned his marriage.in this correspondence.” 

“ But from whom was the notice of) 
my cousin’s death obtained?” asked Sir) 
Henry. 

“From a letter which Sir Moreton desired | 
should be forwarded to his solicitors in| 
England after his death. His son was born} 
in 1827, and the child had scarcely reached his | 
third year when Sir Moreton died. Madame} 
Moreton appears to have been worthy of! 
the notice of your cousin; after his death | 
she established herself in Paris as a milliner, 
and met with great success. Her boy was| 
well educated, and seems to have inherited | 
none of his father’s extravagant habits.- He. 
went out to India when quite young, and in| 
comparatively few years amassed sufficient | 
fortune to enable him to send his mother a/| 
yearly income, which ‘rendered her declining | 
years happy. Ather death, four years since, | 
a number of letters in English, left by Sir’ 
Moreton, which ‘his wife had been unable to | 
read from her ignorance of the language, | 
were forwarded to her son by her solicitors | 
in Paris. 


| astonished me by your information, that I can | 
scarcely remember, much less realize, the | 
principal points ; I am ashamed to ask you to | 
repeat your story, but I am literally cbliged to | 


do so.” 


“T would willingly go over the ground | 
again,” said Mr. Thornton, “ but these papers | 
will be ocular demonstrations of the facts I | 
have stated ; besides this, I have something | 


here which will, I have no doubt, make the 
case more clear to you than any repetition of 
my own.” He offered Sir Henry a letter as 
he spoke. 


He took it in silence, and glanced at the | 


cover. 

It was addressed to “Sir Henry Trevor, 
Bart., ‘Trevor Court, Essex, England,” in the 
small peculiar writing of a Frenchman, 

Sir Henry placed the letter in his breast 
coat pocket. Then he turned to glance ‘at 
the papers. 

‘* T suppose all the documents are correct, 
Mr. Thornton,” he ‘said. 

“‘ Every paper appears to be without a flaw. 
One of the partners in the Calcutta branch 


- From these letters he -discovered not| of the London firm, who is ‘transacting this 
only his father’s real name, but his own claim | business with us, is himself a witness to the 
to the title and estate. He immediately | will, with other signatures.” 


wrote to England in the name of ‘ Moreton,’ | 


“One question more,” said Sir Henry, 


making inquiries of his London solicitors, | “ what is the amount of the property ?” 


who applied to us for information respecting | 


“Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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pounds ; of this £50,000 are left in legacies | lished myself in Calcutta, and became the 
and bequests to various persons; you are the | head of a firm of my own. For several years 
residuatory legatee. You look astonished,”|I sent my mother an annuity, for she could 
continued Mr. Thornton, with a smile. not be induced to join me in India, and four 
“Your astonishment cannot, however, exceed | years ago I received news of her death, 


our gratification that your noble efforts for the | accompanied by a packet of letters in Eng- 















sonal im estate, and your generosity in the bank failure | lish and one from herself. 

, we have been so amply repaid.” “These letters were addressed to one or 

: ‘the " Mr. Thornton,” exclaimed the baronet, “I | two parties in London and elsewhere, and 

oble believe this information has shaken my nerves | from them I learned with astonishment that I 

re of |g more than the announcement of the stoppage | was the son of a baronet, and the heir to an 

of Tremerton bank. I must have a few hours | estate and a dishonoured name. 

ntil] 9 t° collect my thoughts and to read this letter,”| “ My mother was ignorant of the English 

firm fm He added, placing his hand on his coat over language, and possessed ’a delicacy of feeling, 

nome it, ““ To-morrow | will see you in London, which made her shrink from exposing her 

d to and enter more fully into particulars.” | husbands affairs to others, by asking any one 
For the same 





I quite agree with this arrangement,” replied | to translate them to her. 
Mr. ‘Thornton, gathering up the papers and|reason, she concealed them from me ; she 
rising ; “ I will see the solicitor, and get mat-| knew that in some way her husband had ren- 
ters forward so as to be in readiness at an/dered himself amenable to English law, 
early hour.” and she could not endure that his son should 


“But you shall not go till you have taken | know it. 




























Pog i@ lunch, Mr. Thornton,” said Sir Henry, “we! ‘ During her last hours, an impression 
im both need something after such startling|arose in her mind that with my wealth I 
_— i revelations.” might be able to clear my father’s name of 
on: Two hours afterwards Sir Henry Trevor) dishonour by reading these letters, therefore 
’ | entered his study and closing the door seated |she sent them to me instead of destroying 
ely @ himself in his easy chair and opened the let-| them. 
‘an | ter with no slight feeling of emotion, and read| _ “1 immediately corresponded with my soli- 
the |g 28 follows :— | citors in England, my first intention being to 
we “ Calcutta, October 9th, 1867. return, and lay claim to the title and estate ; 
to “ My Dear Sir Henry Trevor, |clear the latter of all liabilities, and settle 
“ For such must I call you, as you| down as a married man. 
- will not receive this letter till the hand that} “Then I heard of you, and of your noble 
rg |g Pens it is cold in the grave. conduct, and I remained silent. I would not 
14 “We are personally unknown toeach other, | rob you of what you had so nobly won. In 
ag mm and until four years since I was not aware | fact, I was relieved of anxiety in finding the 
of of your relationship to my late father, nor | estate cleared, and the journey needless, for 
of |My Of my own claim to the title and estate of I dreaded the change to an English climate 
as || J tevor Court, which theletters and documents |and English habits, and I decided to leave 
= in the hands of my solicitors will prove. ‘you free to enjoy the results of your noble 
™ _“ You will there learn that my father mar- | economy. ; 
ried one beneath him in position, who would; ‘“ And now I am a doomed man, suffering 
. | not, however, have disgraced him had he | from a fatal disease, which may terminate 
~ been able to claim it, and acknowledge her. | my life in a few months, or even less. I have 
fe “ T can well remember my mother’s beau-| made my will, leaving the bulk of my pro- 
tiful face, and her gentle, though energetic, | perty to you or your heirs, which will I hope 
- character, and I cease to wonder at my) repay with interest what my late father lost. 
| father’s choice. He married her in his bap-| His name will thus be freed from disgrace, 





tismal name, and as Madame Moreton she} and I shall die in peace, knowing that the 
lived and died asking her husband no| money is safe in your hands. 
questions, trusting him entirely, and mourn-| “ Farewell, my dear cousin, I trust we may 
ing deeply his early death. {meet hereafter, although as I am a Roman 
“She had me well instructed in France,| Catholic we differ on many points, but I 
sent me to an English school for three years} know enough of Protestantism to know that 
to learn my father's native tongue, and after-} we both believe in the same Saviour as the 
wards placed me in the house of a foreign| foundation of our faith, Once more, fare- 
merchant. By this firm I was sent as their} well, and believe me with sincerity to be your 
agent to India, and after a few years estab-| cousin and friend, Rupert Moreton Trevor.” 
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We need not pause to describe the feelings | | rector, and heard with pain that his end was | 


of Sir Henry on reading this touching letter, 
showing so plainly the nobility of the writer's 
character. In fact, it kept him awake nearly 
the whole night, and he left Allington by an 
early train, scarcely believing in the reality of 
the facts which the last tw enty-four hours had | 
brought to light. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE OLD RECTOR. 


“Beyond the common walks of life, 
The very verge of heaven.” YOUNG. 


Str Henry TREVOR remained a few days in | 
London, and then feeling quite convinced | 


that the whole matter was strictly honourable, | 


morally as well as legally, he gave his| 
solicitors instructions to act, and returned to 
Trevor Court, intending to carry out new 
plans. 

He could not even yet fully realize that his | 
last days, after all, would be so completely | 
free from anxiety ‘about the estate. Every 
project he had formed could now be carried 
out ; his daughter’s fortune restored, great 
improvements made in the house and its 
surroundings, and Brookley Church endowed 
for the new rector. 

And then Sir Henry Trevor was reminded 
how fleeting earthly comforts are by recollecting 
that the good old rector had been failing fast 
during the lastfew months. Even the recollec- 
tion that the new rector would be the young 
clergyman to whom he had been attracted as 
much as his daughter did not lessen his regret. 

Another source of anxiety arose from the 
continued absence and silence of Mrs. 
Tremerton. There is always something ter- 
rible in the unknown fate of a friend. The 
imagination draws pictures in the mind which 
grow at last into realities, and render life a 
burden. Advertisements had been inserted 
in numerous papers, and inquiries made at 
the Bank of England respecting the dividends 
on the property left to Mrs. ‘Tremerton, but 
she had not applied for them. Her brothers 
had used the most strenuous exertions to 
discover her whereabouts all to no purpose. 

Every letter from Caroline contained 
anxious inquiries about her grandmother, and 
it was evident, notwithstanding her happiness 
and delight in the continental scenes she 
described, that this loss of her relative must 
be a constant damper on her joy. 

Better for us that there should be some 
thing to remind us that this earth is “not 
our rest” than to have the sky always with- 
out a cloud. 


| approaching, and on leaving the station he 
found the carriage waiting for him, and 





at once. 

As he entered the open carriage, not the 
| bright sunshine of the June day, nor the carol 
‘of birds, nor the perfume of flowers, could 


desired the coachman to drive to the rectory | 


| dispel the gloom which the prospect of his | 


friend’s death produced. 


For more than thirty years Mr. Heath had | 
|been rector of Brookley. All Sir Henry’s | 


/anxieties, trials, and projects 


had_ been | 


| poured into his ear, and now, just as he | 


‘could increase the endowment, ‘the old man 
was going away from it. . He was moralizing 
in this gloomy manner when they passed the 


‘lodge gates, the fat horses seeming rather | 


| astounded at not being allowed to enter. 

| Equally astonished was Edward Dormer, 
| who stood in the road outside the gates 
waiting to speak to Sir Henry, and another 
surprise also awaited the stately animals ; 
they were pulled up suddenly, as the baronet 
caught sight of his friend. 

“J have been up to Trevor Court, Sir 
Henry,” said Mr. Dormer, as the two gentle- 
men shook hands, “ and as they told me you 
were expected, I waited here for you.” 

“Is the rector worse?” was Sir Henry's 
first question. 

“J fear the end has almost come, Sir 
Henry. I saw him half-an-hour ago, and he 
asked for you anxiously.” 

“T am on my way to the rectory,” he 
replied. “Jump in, Mr. Dormer, and tell 
me all about it as we drive ; go on, Jephson.” 

“Mr. Heath did not appear in danger 
when I saw him last week,” he continued, 
“I had no idea death was so near at hand.” 

“The change during the last twenty-four 
hours has been very rapid,” was the reply. 

As the carriage drove on, the gentlemen 
became silent, the same subject occupying 
the thoughts of each. 

In unselfish natures, purified by religion, 
there is always something painful in the idea 
of advantage to be gained by the death of 
another, more especially when that other is 
at the point of death. 

Sir Henry had once or twice hinted at the 
possibility of the living being offered to 
Edward Dormer when vacant, but now he 
shrunk from the thought with pain ; and yet 
to him the despised income of £200 a-year 
would be a competency, for he told himself 
often that he would never marry. 

Even now, should Sir Henry give the 





At Allington Sir Henry inquired for the 





living to another, and his mother would con- 
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sent, he intended to seek a foreign chap- 
laincy. 

Sir Henry broke the silence once or twice 
by asking a few questions respecting the 
parish, and in a very few minutes they reached 
the rectory and alighted. 

“ Oh, Sir Henry,” said Miss Heath, meet- 
ing them in the hall, “I am so glad to see 
you; dear papa has asked for you again. He 
seems to have gained new life since he heard 
you were expected this morning.” 

“T am indeed grieved to hear such sad 
news ; is your father still able to see me?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, and as she hesitated 


with a glance at Mr. Dormer, he remarked, | 


“perhaps I had better not remain, Miss 
Heath, two visitors will be too much for 
your papa.” 

“Don’t go, Mr. Dormer,” said Sir Henry, 
as he prepared to follow Miss Heath up- 
stairs, “ wait till I come down.” 

“Walk in here, sir, if you please,” said the 


housemaid, who had admitted them, opening | 


the dining-room door as she spoke. 

Edward Dormer entered the familiar room, 
in which everything seemed changed now, 
and as he sat in silence, thoughts suggested 
themselves to him in the lonely room on the 
tissue of events which represent life. 


A man is born, grows to manhood, lives | 


to old age, and dies. His property, his pos- 
sessions, his name, or his estates pass to his 
successor, who follows in the same beaten 
track, dies, is buried, and alike forgotten. 
Should Sir Henry give him this living, only 
a few years and he also would leave the scene 
to be succeeded by another; and to the 
young clergyman’s mind came the words of 
that sweet melody, 
** And so ’twill be when I am gone, 

That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 

And other bards will walk these dells 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells.” 


Meanwhile the man who had just obtained 
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“Papa, Sir Henry Trevor is here,” said his 
daughter, leaning over him. 

The sick man opened his eyes and pre- 
sently, with a smile of recognition, held out 
| his wasted hand. 
| “This is kind,” he said, faintly ; “ sit down 
/near me.” Then his words came slowly 
|and were scarcely audible, but Sir Henry lost 
/not one. “The living—will you give it to 
} Dormer ?” 
| “I will, most certainly,” was the reply. 
| “Itis poor, but better than the curacy,” he 
|went on, “he is good. They like him—I 
| wish the income—” 

He paused, exhausted, Sir Henry leaned 
forward and said, 

“* My dear friend, I can nearly treble the 
‘income. I have had the means placed 
in my power unexpectedly. When Edward 


| Dormer has it, the living will be 4500 a year. | 


{I wish I could have done this for you years 
| ago.” 

“No don’t wish that,” but the dying eyes 
grew bright as he said, “I am thankful for 
my successor. ‘Thank God for this news be- 
fore I die.” Then he closed his eyes and 
remained still. 

“ Mr. Dormer is here, will you see him, 
papa?” asked his daughter. 

“ Yes—to pray,” he said feebly. Miss 
| Heath left the room, and quickly returned 
| with Edward Dormer. 

The young clergyman advanced to the bed, 
and placing his hand with a gentle pressure 
on the thin, wasted one that lay on the bed- 
clothes, he said, “Is all peace?” The eyes 
| opened with a look of brightness, “ Yes, all 
|peace and joy.’ Pray once more.” Then 
| Edward Dormer kneeled with all in that room ; 
while through the open window came the fresh 
| breeze, cooling the heat of the June day, the 
jleaves rustling in its breath. The joyous 
| songs of the birds in the trees of the rectory 


| garden, and the fragrance of flowers, seemed 








what so many consider the only thing worth | to mingle with the tones of the young cler- 


living for, stood in the presence of one who/| gyman’s voice, as in the beautiful words of | 


knew now how utterly worthless were the/ our liturgy he read,—‘‘ We humbly commend 
brightest, the dearest, and the purest of all| the soul of this thy servant, our dear brother, 
earthly enjoyments. |into thy hands, as into the hands of a faith- 
The old rector lay with closed eyes and | ful Creafor and most merciful Saviour, most 
dulled hearing, unconscious of the entrance | humbly beseeching Thee that it may be pre- 
of his friend. Sir Henry advanced, and cious in thy sight.” 
quietly offered his hand to the anxious, loving, When they rose from their knees, the dying 
wife, so soon, after many happy married years, | man had passed into that state of dreamless 
to be a widow. |stupor from which it was evident he would 
Her sons and married daughters had been | awake no more on earth. 
telegraphed for, but who among them would| After a few kind, consoling words to the 
be in time to see their father once more | mourning wife and daughter, the two gentle- 
during life none could say. imen took their leave. On reaching the 
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rectory gate, where the carriage still waited | 
under the shade of the trees that almost 
concealed the front of the house from view, 
Sir Henry said, 

“Mr. Dormer, if you have no particular | 
engagement will you return with me to lunch, | 
I have one or two little matters to talk of| 
with you ?” 

“ My time is at your disposal, Sir Henry,” | 
he said, with an intuitive feeling which made | 
him shrink fromwhat he knew would be the | 
subject of conversation. But Edward Dormer 
did not know all. 

During the drive to Trevor Court, the sub- 
jects talked of were but common place, it 
was not till they had entered the study and | 
closed the door from all intruders, that Sir) 
Henry could enter upon the matter fully. 

“Have you any idea why my dear friend 
wished to see me so anxiously, Mr. Dormer?” 
asked Sir Henry. 

“No,” he replied, yet as he spoke a kind of 
intuitive feeling seemed to suggest the truth. 

“ He wanted to hear me promise to give | 
you the living, Mr. Dormer; even on his 
death-bed the good old man was thinking of! 
his successor, his last efforts were for you.” 

Edward’s emotion rendered him silent, and | 
Sir Henry asked, 

“Would you like the position, Mr. | 
Dormer ? the income is very small.” 

‘** Not small for me, Sir Henry. 
accept it most gratefully,” he replied. 

* But it will not be a very large income 
for a married man,” said the baronet with a 
smile. 

“] shall never marry, Sir Henry,” he re- 
plied quietly, * more especially while my 
mother lives.” 

“Do not make any rash determinations, | 
Mr. Dormer. I hope you will soon change | 
your mind.” Then, after a slight pause, he 
said, “ Will you pardon me for asking how | 
you came to overlook such a superior girl as | 
Edith Raymond ?” 

Edward flushed to his brow. 

“T could not condemn her to a life of 
poverty,” he said in a constrained voice. 

“There will be no occasion to do so now 
with any lady,” said Sir Henry. “The fact! 
is as I told our dying rector just now, I have | 
funds unexpectedly at my disposal which | 
will enable me in a few months to endow the 
Church with £300 a year in addition to the} 


I should | 


have been against me, as you know. The 
Church wants enlarging and restoring, for 
the railway in the neighbourhood of a town 
always increases the number of residents, 
and with a young rector I shall hope for 
great things in the parish.” ; 

“JT cannot thank you sufficiently, Sir 
Henry,” said Edward Dormer, after a pause. 
“T feel your kindness too deeply for words ;” 
and his lips quivered with emotion as he 
spoke. 

*I do not expect thanks, Mr. Dormer, I 
have a real pleasure in being able to do this; 
you will hear full accounts before long, when 
the matter is made public, of the wonderful 
amount of funds which has been beqpeathed 
to me by a relative, and then you will under- 
stand to Whom thanks alone are due, for 
the mercies which have been showered upon 
my declining years.” He paused, for still 
the recollection caused deep emotion. At 
length rousing himself he rose and led the 
way to the dining room. 

Two hours afterwards Edward Dormer 
entered his home suffering from the reaction 
of over-excitement. ‘The dying chamber, 


‘and the astonishing information of his own 


prosperous future almost overwhelmed him. 
The tone of voice in which he told his 
mother that he was rector of Brookley with 


| . 
‘an income of £500 a year, was almost as 


ful! of sorrow as when he spoke of the rector’s 


| death. 


In spite of her marriage, and the acknow- 
ledged love of Lord Clairville for her, 
Edward Dormer could not help fancying that 


‘as rector of Brookley he might have won 


Caroline Trevor. Mrs. Dormer understood 
him. 

“ My son,” she said, “ you ought not in 
the midst of so much cause for thankfulness, 
to think of happiness which you imagine 
might have been yours. In our ignorance 
of the future we often wish for results which 


| are wisely withheld, and if we only knew how 


those wishes if granted would have termi- 
nated, thankfulness and not discontent would 


be the strongest sentiment.” 


Edward Dormer roused himself, and he 
and his mother talked pleasantly over their 
new prospects during the evening. 

Strange to say their hidden thoughts were 
on the same object. Edward had been re- 
minded by Sir Henry of Edith, but the pos- 





present £200, making the living £500 a/ sibility that her preference for him could out- 
year.” ‘live his neglect of her for another, rendered 
“ And you still offer me this, Sir Henry?” | Sir Henry’s reference to her hopeless. 
“ Of course, I do, I always intended| Mrs. Dormer’s memory recalled the days 
adding to the income, but circumstances! of old, when Edith Raymond was the chosen 
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companion of her son, and she thought with 
a sigh that in the society in which she would 
move now, as a relative of Lady Clairville, 
and a resident at Clare Hall, she would 
learn to forget her son, even though now he 
could marry and place her in her true 
position. 

Neither mother nor son really understood | 
the character of Edith Raymond. 





CHAPTER XLII.—THE RETURN HOME, 


EpirH RayMonp sat in the drawing-room | 


next week for a short time,” said Edith, 
turning the subject, “did you not tell me 
so?” 

*“Yes, my dear, he wishes Caroline to be 
presented at Court. I suppose it is all right 
for people in our station, but it seems to me 
all vanity, and dress, and show.” 

“ Caroline wrote to me on the subject last 
week,” said Edith, “she had almost the same 
opinion, andI wrote to Dr. Helstone about 


it » 


“* And what does he say, Edith ?” 


“T’ll read you part of his letter,” she said, 






































at Clare Hall a few days after the events re-| rising and going to her desk ; and then seat- 
lated in the last chapter. She had been | ing herself she read as follows :— 
reading a letter from Mrs. Dormer which} ‘‘ With respect to your question about 
lay on her lap, and the contents were causing | Lady Clairville being presented at Court, the 
her deep reflection. answer is readily found in the Bible. There 
Every obstacle to a marriage with Edward | is always a dignity attached to royalty in the 
Dormer was now removed, except that one,| Scriptures. We know what were the pomp 
to her the greatest of all, he had loved|and grandeur of the courts of Eastern na- 
another and forgotten her. ‘Still the unselfish tions, and when Israel was formed into a 
heart of the young girl rose in thankfulness kingdom, this regal grandeur was adopted by 
for his prosperity, and a regret at the reflec- their kings, and sanctioned by God. 
tion that had he been in his present position| “‘ Even ‘the Queen of Sheba, with all her 
in the past, Caroline might have been wooed | Eastern magnificence, declared that the 
and successfully won. |‘half had not been told her’ of the splendour 
The Dowager Lady Clairville sits near| of Solomon’s court. Joseph in the court of 
her by the open window; although her face| Pharaoh, and Daniel before the Babylonish 
is still delicate, it has lost the drawn look of! monarch, were arrayed in robes and chains of 
feeble health, and beyond this it wears a| gold, inhonour of their position, as well as 
peaceful expression never seen on that face Queen Esther in the Persian court, all these 
before. | followed the rules of the courts in which they 
The clear atmosphere of Cheshire on this| found themselves, in matters of dress and 
bright June day causes the dark green hills; regal customs, without censure from Him 
of Wales and the outline of Beeston Castle! whom they still served in sincerity and truth. 
to stand out in sharp relief against the blue “*‘ In our own country these customs and 
sky. rich adornments assist the circulation of 
“T fear we shall have rain, my dear,” said | money, and therefore strengthen the founda- 
Lady Clairville, “the distant hills are so | tions of the country, and my dear Miss Ray- 
defined.” | mond, there is often more sinful pride in the 
“T hope not till our travellers reach home,” | heart ‘of a girl who loves finery for its own 
replied Edith, “they will not be long now,” she | sake, and wishes to appear smarter than her 
said, looking at her watch. “ The carriages | ‘neighbours, than in the richest and most ele- 
have been gone to the station some time.” _ gantly attired lady in a court dress, who 
“T feel rather nervous, Edith,” said the | dresses as a ‘duty.’ Believe me, my dear 
Dowager, as we must now call her,” “but I| Miss Raymond, nothing we do can be dis- 
think I shall have strength to walk out and | pleasing im God's eyes but sin, and to the 
meet them in the hall, don’t you think so? at) pure all things are pure.’” 
all events I shall try.” Edith refolded her letter, saying, — 
“Flow pleased Lord Clairville will be!”| “I only received it this morning, Lady 
said Edith, “and you look so much better.” | Clairville, but I shall preserve it to show €a- 
“Thanks to your care and teaching,” she | roline ; her conscience now is very tender ; I 
added in a low voice. “Oh, Edith, I thank | hope it will set her mind at-rest.” 
God for sendingyou and Mrs. Dormer tome ;, ‘‘ Twelve months ago it would have been 
it pleases me more than I can express to hear | to me like a perversion of Scripture,” said the 
of her son’s promotion; he must come and Dowager ; “even to wear colours was con- 
see us by and by when we are all settled.” —_| sidered as sinful by my aunt, who brought 
“Lord Clairville talks of going to London | me up.” 
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“ And yet,” said Edith, “I heard Dr. Hel. 
stone preach once on the text, ‘ Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; and 
in that sermon he told us that God had 
decked nature in the most beautiful colours. 
‘What can be more brilliant than the sky at 





sunset? There are no such bright and beau- 
tiful colours in’ the works of man as we see | 


the presence of their new mistress, and show- 
ing their admiration and approval of the 
beautiful little lady who smiled so graciously 
upon them. 

Presently the young people saw coming 
slowly towards them two ladies, the elder 
leaning on the younger. 

“My mother!” exclaimed Arthur, has- 











displayed in the tints of the flowers, the hues/tening on, “ she is able to walk and welcome 
of the bird and the butterfly, or the brilliant}us!’ ‘My wife, mother,” he said, “ your 
rays of colour and light which sparkle injown daughter now.” The dowager Lady 
every gem.’” |Clairville held out her hand, but Caroline, 

“How very true, my dear,” said Lady | relinquishing her husband’s arm, gently threw 
Clairville, “have you got any notes of that her own arms round the lady’s neck, saying 
sermon amongst your papers? I should so| with deep feeling, as she kissed her, “I shall 
like to read them.” |want your love, Lady Clairville, for I have no 

“Yes, Lady Clairville, somewhere, and I | mother.” 
will find them for you to-morrow ; but, hark!| “My dear daughter,” she replied, re- 
there are the wheels, and I hear the servants | turning the caress. . But this excitement be- 
moving. Don’t rise yet, dear Lady Clair- came almost too much for both. Lord Clair- 
ville, till the carriage stops, and then we will | ville interfered ; he gave up his wife to Edith, 
go together.” /and tenderly supported his mother back to 

Meanwhile Lord and Lady Clairville were | the drawing-room, where in a few moments 
approaching the Hall from the Park gates.|they all assembled with anxious looks at 
Caroline was feeling fatigued and nervous, | Lady Clairville’s pale face. : 
and her husband supported her with his arm! “You have attempted too much, dear 
till the Hall appeared in sight. 'mother,” said her son. 

“It will look very different to you now,| “No, no,” she replied, “I am physically 
love,” he said, ‘‘ when you visited my mother stronger, but the pleasure of meeting you 
before our marriage, all the best rooms were | both has upset my nerves ; I shall be better 
closed, now they have been made fit for the soon.” 
reception of my darling wife, and I shall be) But how can these meetings be described ? 
proud to show her the dear old place in its even on ordinary occasions, the heart is often 
renovated beauty.” | too full for words, while the quivering lips, 

“The country round looks more beautiful the pale cheeks, and the teartul eyes, express 
now than when we saw it in March,” said | the love and the happiness much more elo- 
Caroline, ‘and what a lovely day it is. I | quently than thoughts, if unspoken, could 
hope we shall find your mother as well as ever do. 

Edith represents.” When at length the whole party were 

The next moment the carriage turned in| seated at a late lunch, each found time to 
at the great gates, and drove up to the en- examine the faces of the loved ones for a 
trance. sign of change. Arthur and his young wife 

As the carriage stopped, the door was could not but feel surprised at the change for 
opened, and Caroline saw the servants ranged | the better in the Dowager Lady Clairville, so 
on either side to welcome their new mistress. | evident now the excitement had passed off; 

As her husband jumped out, and turned and Caroline remarked with some of her 
to assist her to alight, a large noble-looking | former vivacity, 
mastiff bounded across the lawn, sprangupon| “Edith, you are really looking quite bloom- 
his master, and showed his joy by barking ing. Cheshire air agrees with you, at all 
furiously. events.” 

“Down, Sultan, down,” said Arthur,) “I am feeling very well indeed,” she re- 
“ you have no right to be the first to welcome | plied, “and you know, Caroline, I have had 
your new mistress.” |so much to make me happy,” and a glance 

“Dear old dog,” said Caroline, “I shall at the Dowager told Caroline all. 
remember him for it, nevertheless.” But Edith was not equally satisfied with 

A footman whistled the dog away, and then | the appearance of her dear little cousin ; she 
Lord Clairville placing Caroline’s hand on} however said nothing on the subject, think- 
his arm, led her up the steps and through the ing she might be suffering from fatigue. 
hall, the servants respectfully acknowledging || There was always a fear in the hearts of 
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those who loved her, that Caroline might in-|so much of happiness as well as affection in it, 
herit her mother’s constitution, and since the | that Lord Clairvilie could scarcely understand 
shock she had received, on her return from | the baronet’s manner; even Caroline noticed 
Chester in the winter, those fears had been the light in his eyes, and said at last, “ Papa, 
































increased. The evening, however, passed | 
most pleasantly, there was so much to tell of | 
their travels, and the continental glories they | 
had seen. | 

Lord Clairville had decided to go to Lon- | 
don with Caroline, after a few days rest, that | 
she might be presented, and the season was_ 
advancing. ‘This proposal caused another 
discussion on the subject of dress, and pomp, 
and show: whereupon Edith produced Dr. 
Helstone’s letter. Caroline’s scruples being , 
removed, there existed still one more difficulty 
to get over. Edith wished to spend a few 
days with Lady Fane before taking leave , 
of her finally, and Caroline wanted to have her | 
near London during her own stay, but how 
could they all leave the Dowager Lady Clair- 
ville. 

Arthur first proposed that his mother should 
accompany them to town, but she feared the 
fatigue and excitement. No sooner, however, 
did she understand the difficulty than she 
removed it at once. 

* Arthur, my son, I have been in this house 
for many years of my past life, when my 
thoughts were not so happy as they are now. 
My dear children, I can never fear loneliness 
again while I think of God as the Father, who 
consoles, comforts, and supports his trusting 
children.” 

For a few moments these words, so indica- 
tive of the change in Lady Clairville’s opinions, | 
caused an emotion among the young people 
which produced silence, but not for long. | 
Arthur could not so readily take his mother | 
at her word, he even proposed to put off his | 
visit to London. 

Edith again opposed that arrangement, by | 
offering to remain at Clare Hall till they | 
returned. 

Both these requests were overruled by Lady | 
Clairville, and so at length it was settled that | 
the young people should go to London for a 
week or ten days, and that Edith should return 
with Lord and Lady Clairville to take up her 
abode at Clare Hall. 

The next day Caroline was surprised and | 
delighted by a visit from her father ; the good | 
old gentleman folded his daughter to his’ 
breast with mingled feelings of joy and affec- | 
tion. 

She led him away to introduce him to} 
Arthur’s mother, whose welcome was indeed | 
cordial and true. ‘The clasp of the hand 
with which he welcomed his son-in-law had | 


I think you have heard some good news lately, 
you look quite young and bright again.” 

“ Have you heard any?” he asked with a 
smile: 

“No,” said Lord Clairville, “except that 
the widows, orphans, and old people who 
suffered in the bank failure have blessed Sir 
Henry Trevor for his self-denying gene- 
rosity,” 

“ Arthur,” said the baronet, “all I gave up 
to them did not amount to £7,000; it has 
been returned to me more than fourfold.” 

*“* Returned to you, papa? How, in what 
way ?” 

“Don’t let us keep your father standing, 
Caroline,” said her husband. “Come, Sir 
Henry, take that easy chair and explain this 
riddle ; it puts me in mind of the answer to a 
riddle in the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

‘*A man there was, though some do count him mad, 

The more he cast away the more he had.” 

** And what was the answer?” said Caroline, 
eagerly. 

** He that bestows his goods to feed the poor, 

Shall have as much again, and ten times more.” 

*“‘ Well,” laughed Sir Henry, “ that has been 
the case literally with me, although the good 
old Puritan meant that the return would be 


| with the greater riches of the Eternal King- 


dom. 

‘“* However, I will tell you all about it ina 
few words,” and then Sir Henry Trevor seated 
himself in the offered easy chair, and related 
to his astonished listeners the circumstances 
with which the reader is already acquainted. 

No selfish thought of her restored fortune, 
nor the riches which would be hers at her 
father’s death, filled the heart of Caroline; her 
first words were, 

“Oh papa, and now if I could find grand- 
mamma I could make her happy for the rest of 
her life.” 

Mrs. Tremerton was learning the way to 
happiness through very different means than 
those proposed by Lady Clairville. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—A QUIET STREET. 


We must take our readers back a few weeks 
to the beginning of May, when London was 
rapidly filling. The sun shone brightly on 
the great city, causing the shops;to break 
forth in the bright colours of spring dress, 
even as the warm sunshine and the gentle 
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rain were decking the earth in her robe of| There was a strange coarseness in the face 
delicate. green, varied with white, violet,| which we first saw in the drawing-room at 
amber, and pink blossoms. [ Fhenticheold House, looking so young and 
But this sunshine could with difficulty | haughty, although less than two years have 
penetrate the windows of a parlour in a long| passed since then. 
narrow street of private houses, tall, and) Mrs. Tremerton, whom our readers have 
regularly built, such as are often found in the no doubt recognised, left the window, and 
suburbs of London. walking across the room opened one of the 
The monotony of these streets is seldom folding-doors which separated it from a sleep- 
broken, excepting at ome or two corners ing-room, equally neglected and miserable 
through the whole length, by a public house, looking. 
or worse still, a gin-palace. | From a shelf she took a bonnet of no 
The roads and footways are well paved, particular fashion, and a shawl, once good, 
yet very few vehicles pass during the day, but now crushed and tumbled by being care- 
excepting the greengrocer’s or fishmonger’s lessly pushed away in a drawer. 
carts or wheelbarrows. Fastening each in a manner that clearly 
With the owners of these humble con- implied, “I don’t care how I look,” she drew 
veyances the residents deal, for there are no on a pair of old gloves, and opening the door 
shops near, paying ready money, and being passed out and locked it behind her. 
for the most part honestly treated by these) “Good morning, Mrs. King,” said her 
humble traders, although their goods are not landlady, as she came downstairs, “ so you’re 


always of the first quality. going for a walk ; well, it’s a lovely morning, | 


These streets have the name of being quiet, | and it will do you good; you don’t go out 
and yet from early morning till mid-day, and | often.”’ 
from four o’clock till eight or nine at night,, “I’ve nothing to go out for in general,” 
the cries of these itinerant dealers mingle and | was the reply, and then the so-called Mrs. 
echo through their whole length, from the| King, who was, as we know, the missing 
early watercress girl, to the evening radishes, Mrs. Tremerton, opened the door and passed 
lobsters, and sprats, which deck the working into the street. 


man’s supper table. She had to walk its whole length to reach | 


During the mid-day interval the dulness is the omnibus office, and here she took her 
enlivened, to speak ironically, by a discor-| place in one going to the City. 


dant brass band, a barrel organ, or singers! Four months have passed since the crash | 
who vary the key i in which they sing or drawl which destroyed Mrs. Tremerton’s only foun- | 
out an unknown tune. Woe to the com-| dation for happiness, and we find her thus | 


poser, the man of science, the critic, or the | sunk. 


author who has been beguiled into taking) She had wandered about London after 
apartments in one of these “quiet” streets. | leaving Heathfield so suddenly, carrying with | 
At the window of a parlourin such a street, her the sum of money she had brought from | 


on the bright May day we have noticed, stood | home, sleeping at hotels at night, and seek- 
a woman about sixty years of age. ing for lodgings by day. 

Her dress had evidently once been good,| She at last found what she wanted in the 
but now neglected and half worn out, was | quiet street which we have described, and here 
obliged to be pinned on and pinned up to| she had lived ever since. Not however in the 
make it wearable. The woman stood erect, | comfort she expected, for one evening in her 
her tall figure scarcely showing her age, but | numerous journeys she lost her pocket book 
the haggard face and snowy white, though | containing several bank notes and two valu- 
neglected hair, on which rested a dirty lace) able rings. To make application to the 
cap with tawdry ribbons, added years to her | police would have defeated her purpose of 
appearance. The room, though tolerably| secrecy, and she had contrived to live on 
furnished, was void of comfort ; a little sauce-| what remained and the sale of the few jewels 
pan stood on a small fire, but the grate, | she had taken till the time at which this 
from the absence of black lead and the pre-| chapter commences. 
sence of unswept ashes, gave itanappearance| - But she had never learnt self-denial, and 
of wretchedness. she would therefore often go into the city to 

The May-day sun shone through one corner| obtain her dinner of luxuries such as she had 
of the window into the room, but its stay} been accustomed to, at a restaurant or at 
would not be long in the small piece of blue} dining rooms—no wonder her money quickly 
sky just visible over the oppesite houses | vanished. 
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On this May morning she found herself 
penniless as she had done several times since 
the remains of her money had been exhausted, 
yet now she hesitated to follow her usual 
plan, which was.to go out and sell some of 
her jewels. A strong association with the 
past made her shrink from offering for sale 
the most valuable of those she had left. 

It was a brooch given to her as a birthday 


present by Caroline, and had always hitherto | 


been set aside for a jewel less valuable— 
now however, compelled by necessity she 
taken it from its hiding place to be parted had 
with at last. 

On her return home after dining in the 
city, she threw herself into an old arm chair 
by the untidy-looking grate and, opened a 
newspaper which she had brought with her. 

Again she read one of the many advertise- 
ments addressed to herself begging her to 
return to her sorrowing friends, and this time 
with some degree of interest; she had £7 
and a few shillings left of the momey ob- 
tained for the brooch, that would not last 
long, should she humble herself and become 
the “ poor relation” at the houses of those 
who were rich ? 

Could she endure to be pitied and talked 
of as a shareholder in the bank that had 
ruined so many ? 

She had seen a notice of Caroline’s mar- 
| riage, and she wondered at thelove that could 
overlook her grandchild’s poverty. The proud 
woman who had all her life despised those 
who were poor, judged of others by herself, 
now she was poor she would of course also 
be despised, could she endure that? No, 
she would rather remain where she was and 
starve and die unknown, as she had read of 
others doing. “I cannot claim my divi- 
dends,” she said to herself, “my name would 
betray me at once to my brothers, and 
through them to the rest. No, I will take 
my fate.” ' 

Then she roused herself, lighted a fire and 
prepared some tea, into which she poured a 
stimulant to produce sleep ; and then, without 
a thought of prayer to Him who would have 
guided her tortured heart into the way of 
peace, she threw herself on the unmade bed 
and slept as those do who seek it by unnatural 
means. 

The Sabbath morning was far advanced 
when she awoke, but she did not move ; what 
had she to rise for? in fact she felt hot and 
feverish, and although she longed for a cup 
of tea it was past mid-day before she feltable 
to get up and prepare it. 

As the evening drew on she brought out 





the remains of her Friday’s dinner and ate 
it, without much appetite however, for its ap- 
pearance was by no means tempting. “I must 
go out and get a little fresh air,” she said, “ to 
cool my head ; no one knows who I am here, 
and it will be dark in less than an hour.” 

She arrayed herself in the same careless 
way and left the house, not knowing or 
caring in what direction she should go. 
| Are these things accidents, are they not 
ordered by a wise power which overrules 
every circumstance of our lives ? 

Mrs. Tremerton sauntered down the street 
| till she reached the New North Road; just 
| then the clocks struck the half hour past six, 
}and she heard the bells of a church near 
{commence chiming—real musical chimes, 
|not the agonizing “ clang, clang” of one bell, 
| sometimes cracked, which calls the worship- 
| pers with painful monotony. 
| She turned her steps in the direction of 
{the chimes, and on reaching the church 
|found many persons approaching in all di- 
|rectioms, and, acting upon an impulse she 
| never could account for, she joined them, and 
| entered the church. 

She was however obliged to stand aside 
and let seatholders pass, while she heard the 
pew-opener request strangers to sit in the 
free seats till she could find vacant places 
for them. 

Mrs. Tremerton remained where she was, a 
little behind the well-dressed people near 
her, more than once inclined to rush out, but 
the entering crowd prevented her; she, a 
poor, deserted woman had no right to mix 
with those whose dress betokened wealth to 
her, and should she, once the mistresg of 
Heathfield House, seat herself on the 
benches of charity ! 

Almost concealed by the red curtain, 
now drawn back from the entrance, she 
watched the gathering numbers with sur- 
prise. Presently the chimes ceased, and 
from the gallery above her, still occupied in 
the fashion of olden times by the organ and 
singers, sounded the words of “I will arise,” 
&c., accompanied by the rolling tones of 
the noble instrument. 

Mrs. Tremerton possessed but little musi- 
cal taste, yet the words and the music brought 
back such painful memories of the past, that 
she started when the pewopener touched 
her on the shoulder, and beckoned her to 
follow to a seat. The woman had once or 
twice been about to point to a free seat, but 
there was a something about the haughty 
manner and the style of the shabby dress 
which checked her. 
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As Mrs. Tremerton followed the pew-| up the aisle at church, and placed the ele- 
opener the gas which had hitherto burnt | gantly bound books on the cushioned desk 
low, was suddenly turned on full, and with a| of her pew. As she thought of this she 
feeling of mortified pride she seated herself | would have left the place but for the dread 
in the brightly-lighted church and wished | of attracting attention ; the service which 
herself away. followed was almost anheeded by the proud 

A lady near her seeing she had no prayer- | and mortified but not humbled woman ; 
book placed one before her, and completed | mechanically she stood or kneeled at proper 
her mortification. She remembered how but | times, but she noticed no word of the 


lately a liveried footman had preceded her | prayers. 





KARL GEROK. 


Our holiday this year leads us somewhat let loose, and what a strife! In quiet Ems 
apart from the crowd of continental pleasure-| the cause apparently so slight. 
seekers. How great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 

With them we cross the German Ocean— | Who does not think of the Apostolic simile ? 
ANGLO-German let us call it, for it is, at| “ The fountain at the same time sending forth 
least, as beneficentto us as,to the Fatherland ;; sweet waters and bitter.” “The tongue 
wide enough to separate us from our enemies, ; wherewith we bless God even the Father, 
and not too wide for ardent enterprise to| and curse men who are made after the 
pass over. | similitude of God.” 

So lifting our hearts in thankfulness toHim!| But it is not the abuse of the gift of lan- 
who holds the waters in the hollow of his| guage but the consecration of the power of 
hand, for that. | speech to its highest ends, that the next stage 

“ Ocean, which with uproars, wild, of our journey calls to mind. We are in 

Speaks safety to its island child.” the Kingdom of Wurtemburg—pre-eminent 
We make our way on and across the| among German States for the number and 
border-lands which are washed by the efficiency of its institutions, for promoting 
Rhine, to peaceful beautiful Ems.—Ems/ learning and fostering genius—the country 
where so many healing waters have their rise. | of Schiller—great and good, both as a man 
Here two short years ago, as if in defiance | and a writer ; a worthy representative of the 
of the heavenly gift—the waters of strife were | highest type of German intellect. 
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All who read his writings are acquainted 
with the struggles his youthful genius under- 
went before it freed itself from the trammels 
imposed by the Grand Duke and rose 
purified and refined from its probation as 
the dove which has lien among the poets, 
Psalm lviii. 13. 

We have no such trials to record of the 
early life of Karl Gerok, poet, dean and 
court preacher in Stuttgandt,—now after 
more than half a century sending forth from 
the same place volume after volume of 
sacred song—not inferior to Schiller himself 
in pure elevation of thought-yearning for 
divine illumination. Indeed, those who 
derive most appreciative enjoyment from 
the elder poet’s works will be found among 
the grateful admirers of his successor ; as the 
astronomer gazing on 


‘‘ The starry heavens the livelong night, 
Returning homeward plucks a simple flower, 
Primrose or cowslip or anemone, 

And in its tender beauties peering finds 

More calm delight than in those mighty orbs.” 


Gerok was born in 1815, at Baihingen, a 
pleasant little tewn in Swabia. His father, 
a Lutheran elergyman and general superin- 
tendent brought his son in the first week of his 
life to Stuttgardt. 





| The poet regards that capital as his native 
|| city, and speaks with great tenderness of the | 
childhood he spent there under. the watch- | 

ful care of his excellent mother—the active 
| judicious parent of a numerous family, herself 
the worthy descendant of a long line of | 
Wurtemberg ecclesiastics, | 

Karl studied theology, and has been a| 
preacher since 1849. 

Some of his best poems were written. both | | 
|| before and after his ordinatien, but none of | 

them were given to the world till he was in 
his forty secondjyear, owing to the restrain- | 
ing caution which the elder Gerok—in com- | 
mon with the fathers of poets from Petrarch’s | 
time to the present — exercise over their 
son’s genius. 

Thus it was not till 1857 that our author's | 
first published volume of poems, called “Palm 
Blatter,” (Palm Leaves) made its appearance. 

In 1869 we find it going through its) 
fifteenth edition, increased to. four times its 
original size, and highly illustrated by emi- 
nent German artists. Repeated editions 
were rapidly required of ‘“ Pfingst-rosen ” 
(Whitsun Roses)” which had made its ap- 
pearance a few years previously, 

“Blumen und Sterne” (Flowers and Stars) 
soon followed. 

“ Zeit Gedichte,” 

Vv. 





Poems for the Times, 


| which dawns upon their grave.” 


chiefly on subjects connected. with the late 
war, is his last work, 

In Germany these volumes are prized by 
scholars and theologians for their classical 
and Biblical acumen, while their genuine 
poetry and unaffected piety endear them to 
the unlettered. The following detached 
fragments, like disjointed stonework from 
a temple in which a poet-priest has wor- 
shipped, may be regarded with not irreverent 
curiosity. Palm blatter (palm leaves) are, as 
he says. 

‘* Palm leaves gathered in the East 

When walking in the spirit, neath the palms ; 

Hearing faint whispers,on the breeze, 

A sweet-voiced echo of King David’s Psalms.” 
And he concludes his dedicatory lines,— 


“* Tf these poor leaves but touch thy mantle, Lord, 
Whose gracious coming they are meant to greet, 
Then let them fade away or disappear, 

Since myriads worthier flourish at Thy feet.” 


The history of Samuel has evidently a 
special charm for Gerok. He seems to 
think, with our English Dean, that this 
prophet’s character cannot Le compre- 
hended at a glance like that of Moses or 
Isaiah, but classes him rather with those good 
physicians of disjointed times, who turn the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, and the 
fathers to the‘ children,” the reconcilers 
“having little praise from partisans, but 
| enjoying a higher reward in the Davids they 
nurture, and in the glories of the happy age 
But he 
shall speak for himself. 


‘* Three times hath Jehovah spoken, 
Three times in the midnight dark, 
To Samuel who in Shiloh keeps 
His watch beside the holy ark. 


‘‘ To Eli three times ran the child, 
‘I’m here,’ he said, ‘for thoudidst call,’ 
The Prophet murmured, twice, ‘Lie-down, 
I called not.’ Did he dream it all? 


“* Vet once again the child draws near, 
What can the low-toned whisper mean? 
The prophet starts. He knows it now, 
Like flash from heaven the twuth is seen. 


‘¢* Samuel,’ he says, ‘lie down again, 
The Lord thy God himself appears. 
Lie down, my child, and listening say, 
‘ Spec ak Thou, O Lord, thy servant hears.’ 


Then follows the revelation to the first of 
the prophets which should make the “ears 
of Israel to tingle,” and which made of 
Samuel a founder of the schools of the 
prophets, when there was no “ ~ Open vision,’ 
for God “uncovered the ear.” The poem 
concludes : 
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‘* In spirit slumber sunk, my friends, 
That voice divine I too have heard, 
So still, so clear, so strange, so low, 
I wist not ’twas the Father’s word. 


‘* But turned for light to human schools, 
Lost wisdom’s hidden depths to find. 
Alas ! for human wisdom’s schools ! 
Like aged Eli, they were d/ind ! 


** Like Eli, too, but half awake, 
They bade me ‘rest again,’ and deemed 
I made e’en then a needless noise. 
‘Sleep on, my son, you only dreamed.’ 


** And so I turned me to my rest, 
But on my ear distinctly fell, 

And ever clear and clearer grew 
The call, the call of Samuel. 


‘** Then in the solemn midnight hour, 
As lightning flash the truth was clear ; 
The voice that spake was voice from heaven, 
‘Rise thou, O man, for God is near.’ 


* * a a” . 


** And in the dreamless listening hush 
What God revealed no tongue may tell ; 
Nor thunder’s voice nor seraph’s strain, 
The words that are unspeakable.” 


The little poem called “ Children’s Wor- | 


ship ” looks at the same subject from a some- 
what different standpoint. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 
Matt. xxi. 16. 


‘* The church bells are tolling for church, 

And parents already are gone ; 
Three children with bright curling hair 
In the house porch are sitting alone. 


‘* The children, so busy and glad, 
Though yet for the church they’re too small, 
Would be godly on Sunday, and grave 
As those who are grown up and tall. 


“* Upside down they are holding a book, 
What matters that so it doth hap? 
They look at its leaves and they sing, 
As it lies,all reversed on the lap. 


‘* They sing, but know nought what they sing, 
And each in a different tone. 
Sing on then, my children, sing on, 
’Twill reach to the Heavenly throne. 


‘* Around it, to God the great King, 
Your angels—those perfect ones—sing ; 
But chiefest His praises He wills 
That the voices of children should bring. 


‘* Sing on, then, while near in the trees, 
All sweetly competing with you, 
The song-birds are warbling around, 

And ever His praises renew. 


** Sing on, then—the Saviour accepts 
Their praise (without doubting who sing), 
And those without guile, like the dove, ‘ 
Will soonest aloft take the wing. 


** Sing on, then. We sing, too, who are old, 
We sing from the page, and are wise, 
And yet, alack ! many a time 
Hold the book upside down to our eyes. 


‘* Sing on, then, We sing to the notes 
That are made, and that suit to the words ; 
But alas for the discord which oft 
The sweetest of music disturbs ! 


‘* Sing on, then, for earth’s grandest choirs, 
Like yours, are imperfect and weak, 
To infinite fatherly love 
An infantine yearning to speak.” 





i Our next selection is a poem on the 
|“Sermon on the Mount,” or, as it is in the 
| original, “‘ The Sermon-Mountain.” 


THE SERMON-MOUNTAIN. 


| ** Ye sons of men, come near and see 
The pulpit which your God hath wrought ; 
| Ye sons of men, come near and hear 
The sermon which your God hath taught, — 
The Teacher on the mount. 
| ** Ye priests from high Jerusalem, 
And wanderers from Jericho, 
Ye shepherds out of Bethlehem, 
| Turn not aside. List, ere ye go, 
This Teacher on the mount. 


‘* Ye husbandmen behind the plough, 
Ye virgins with the water-can, 
Ye mothers with your children, come, 
They'll get a blessing from this Man, —- 
This Teacher on the mount. 


| * Come too, you old man with the staff, 
And you, you curly brown-haired boy. 
| Milk to the young, to old ones wine, 
Wisdom to all He gives—and joy, 
This Teacher on the mount. 


| Ve monarchs from the Orient, 

| Ye heathen from the island strands, 

| Draw near, ye people one and all, 

God’s word goes forth to every land, 
The Teacher’s on the mount. 


‘* Ye birds that sing in azure air, 
Ye winds that flutter wide abroad, 
Ye lilies on the verdant plain, 
Come listen to creation’s Lord, 
The Teacher on the mount. 


‘* When Moses stood upon the hill 
| There rose a storm of fire and smoke; 
A heavenly light on all was shed, 
Above, below, when Jesus spoke, 
The Teacher on the mount. 


| «* Come heavy-laden, grief-worn soul, 

Oh climb this holy mountain height, 

| He'll clear the cloud from off thy brow, 

Thine eye make bright, thy bosom light, — 
This Teacher on the mount. 


‘* No tribute-taker’s pride, 
Or pride of sect come here, 
Nor brother-hate ;- but all who thirst 
For righteousness draw near 
The Teacher on the mount. 


“No good works’, empty, vain display, 
No priestcraft’s proud unholy might ; 
Who lifts on high his anxious glance 
May see a temple, his by right, 
The Teacher's on the mount. 
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“Ye feigning, poison-breathing brood, 
Fly to the deadliest, darkest deep ; 
Like Alpine breeze His word is pure, 
Lies, cobwebs fly its mighty sweep, 
This Teacher’s on the mount. 


‘** Nay, even though you close and lock 
Your door,—the church’s door, 
His gospel voice will still be heard 
For ever and for evermore, 
This Teacher's on the mount. 


‘* The birds declare it in the sky, 
The blossoms breathe it in the air, 
The billows bear it out to sea, 
The breezes tell it everywhere,— 
The Teacher on the mount. 


‘** And so it is. _Where'er I go, 
By hill or dale my way I take, 
In mid-day’s glow, or starry night, 
I hear the words my Master spake, 
The Teacher on the mount. 


**Oh noble, nameless mountain side ! 
Above all names of mountains great, 
Of Zion, Sinai, or Gerizim, 
For on thy sward the Saviour sate, — 
The Teacher on the mount. 
**O haste, O haste, the glorious day 
When all with rev’rent haste draw near, 
And bend the knee before the Lord, 
And listening men devoutly hear 
The Teacher on the mount.” 
LAST STANZA OF A POEM CALLED ‘ THE 
STRANGER UPON EARTH.” 
‘** Heaven-born Stranger, who descended 
From on high with man to be, 
I'd be too a pilgrim stranger, 
And a home have there with Thee. 
** Hidden here with ‘Thee in God, 
Nothing now to human sight ; 
But on high in that great day 
Seen and known a child of light.” 

“ Pfingst-Rosen ” (Whitsun Roses) may be 
described as a poetical illustration of the 
grandest heroic narratives on record, namely, 
the Acts of the Apostles. It is difficult to 
transplant one of these roses without losing 
the aroma, but we hope on a future occasion 
to give the English reader the poem, too long 
for the present selection, entitled— 

THE PRISON AT PHILIPPI. 
‘*When psalmody fervent, exultant in song, 
Around the dark cells rolls grandly along, 
With breathless attention the prisoners draw near, 
Astonished and awe-struck they rev'rently hear 


How Silas and Paul can jubilee hold 
Within the dark depths of their dungeon walls cold.” 


We conclude our selection with some lines 
on Acts x. 35,—“ In every nation he that fear- 
eth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of Him.” ‘The poet's idea, though expressed 
not without some obscurity, is that whatever 
has been good in the hearts of men was not | 


GEROK. 


‘inherent in their nature, but was implanted 
| there by the working of God’s Spirit. 


‘* Doth God send forth His sun to shine 

Unto the farthest island strands ? 

Doth He bestow His rain and dew 
Alike on near and distant lands? 

And let His grace descend alone 
From little Beersheba to Dan? 

The heavenly light of ¢ru¢é illume 
Only the land of Canaan ? 


‘* For centuries did th’ Almighty camp 
On Mount Moriah’s sacred ground, 
And from His thunder-clouded seat 
To other lands vo g/ance send round ? 
Nay, even there twilight fitful gleamed 
With radiant sparks of heavenly light ; 
The Highest helps, or nought is high, 
He hides His face, and lo! ’tis night. 


‘*’ Twas He inspired the valiant fire 
Which made the troops of Gideon strong ; 
Nor less th’ heroic band which fought 
The plains of Marathon along. 
And Jonathan and David gave 
Friendship as pure as woman’s love ; 
To Damon and to Pythias trust 
Which neither time nor death could move. 


‘*When Socrates the hemlock took, 
And drank the deadly draught and smiled ; 
When Sophocles a pardon spoke, 
And one condemned was reconciled ; 
Ye men of yore, by God inspired, 
You found Him near who sought afar. 
A ray of light—a broken ray, 
Fell on your souls from Golgotha.” 


We alluded in the commencement of this 
| sketch to the “ yearning for divine illumina- 
tion” which Gerok and Gerok’s great pre- 
| decessor, Schiller, possessed in so eminent a 
| degree, and we conceive that the prayer 
which Schiller’s father was in the habit of 
offering for his son was likewise the language 
of the elder Gerok—as it is in some sort that 
of all parents who read in their own imper- 
fections a necessity for relying on the light- 
giving bounty of their Maker. 


PRAYER WRITTEN BY CASPER SCHILLER 
ON THE BIRTH OF HIS SON, 


‘© God, who knowest my poverty of good gifts 
for my son's inheritance, graciously permit that even 
as the want of bread became to Thy Son’s hunger- 
stricken flock in the wilderness the pledge of over- 
‘lowing abundance, so likewise my darkness may, in 
this sad extremity, carry with it the measure of Thy 
unfathomable light. And because I, thy worm, cannot 

| give to my son the least of blessings, do Thou give 
the greatest ; because in my hands there is not any- 
thing, do Thou from Thine pour out all things ; and 
| that temple of a new-born spirit which I cannot adorn 
| even with earthly ornaments of dust and ashes, do 
| Thou irradiate with the celestial adornment of Tey 


| presence, and finally with that peace which passet 


all understanding.” 
A. M. JEAFFRESON. 
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ON PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


Do you remember the story of Alnaschar in 
the Spectator ? 


He had inherited a modest fortune of | 


100 drachmas, laid it out in glass’and earthen- 
ware, and having taken a very little shop, sat 
therein waiting for customers. Meanwhile he 
soliloquized to the following effect :— 

“ This basket cost me roo drachmas whole- 
sale, which I shall quickly make into 200 by sel- 
ling it retail. These 200 will in a very little 
while rise to 400, which will, of course, amount 
in timeto 4,000. Four thousand drachmas can- 
not fail of making eight thousand.” Then 
he goes on to add how he will turn jeweller, 
make a large fortune, and at last, consider- 
ing himself onthe footing ofa prince, demand 
the Grand Vizier’s daughter in marriage, let- 
ing her father know at the same time that it 
is his intention to make him a present of 
1,000 pieces of gold on the wedding day. 

“When the day comes,” he adds, “I will 
give him the thousand pieces of gold which 
I promised him, and afterwards—to his great 
surprise—will present him with another purse 
of the same value, with some short speech 
as—“ Sir, you see I am a man of my word: 
I always give more than I promise !” 

Then, after describing how he will teach 
her to respect him by confining her to her 
own apartment, making her but a short visit, 
and talking but little to her, he continues,— 

“ With tears in her eyes she will fling her- 
self at my feet, and beg of me to receive her 
into favour. Then will I, to imprint in her a 
thorough veneration for my person, draw up 
my legs and spurn her from me with my 
foot, in such a manner that she shall fall 
down several paces from the sofa.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he kicked 
over the basket of glass, and broke it into a 
thousand pieces. 

Was ever a castle in the air more happily 
described ? 

Observe the way in which the fancy, like a 


railway train, starts slowly, moves faster and | 


faster, till it dashes through all obstacles and 
reaches the goal at 60 miles per hour—com- 
ing of course to a grand smash at the end. 
He makes his 100 into 200 quickly; but zn 
a very littl while they rise to 400 ; which of 
coursecomesto 4,000, which in turn cannot fail 
to make 8,oo0o! And then the magnificent 


way in which he ignores all paltry considera- | 
A thousand pieces of | 
_very poor specimens after all ; and the river 
| 


tions of expense. 
gold, or two thousand, it is just the same to 


|him. But best of all is the short speech,— | 


|“ I always give more than I promise.” 


| lesson that you may be esteemed fortunate 
| 


by others. 
was quite above this human weakness. 
makes no boast of it—it is his nature,—but 
says shortly, “ Sir, I e/ways give more than I 
promise.” 

In this country, however, Alnaschars are 
rare; and the difference between promise 
and performance is one of the earliest as 
well as the latest lessons taught in our 
progress through the world. Who has not as 
a boy often said to himself, “When I am a 
man” — adding perhaps in Shakspere’s 
words, “I will do such things—what they are 
yet I know not, but they shall be the wonder 
of the earth ?” 

But such promises for the most part shrink 
marvellously before they arrive at maturity. 
Certainly; if we may trust Macaulay, Warren 
Hastin;s was an instance to the contrary. 
He says that ona bright summer day the boy, 
then just seven years old, lying on the bank of 
a rivulet which flowed through the old domain 
of his house, formed a resolution which 
through ail the turns of his eventful career 
was never abandoned. He would recover his 
ancestor’s estate, and would be Hastings of 
Daylesford. And his history shows how fully 
his self-made promise was redeemed in after 
years. Still such instances are rare. Few 
men at their entrance on life can estimate 
either their own undeveloped powers or the 
difficulties of the enterprise they propose to 
themselves, with sufficient accuracy to make 
their self-promises worth much. Whether we 
look forward or backward, we find that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

A few years ago I paid a visit to the old 
vicarage where I was brought up as a boy. 
As it happened, little or no alteration had 
been made. House, garden, barn, stables, 
and outhouses—all there ; but one change was 
observable in them all. Everything seemed 
about three sizes smaller than I had thought. 
Our nursery, which memory represented as a 
fair-sized room, was now about the size of an 
ordinary dressing-room ; trees which we con- 
sidered it quite an exploit to climb were now 


The Vizier no doubt was a man of age and | 
experience, and had long since learned the | 


if you get in their entirety even half the | 
things you promise yourself, or are promised | 
But here was a son-in-law who | 
He | 
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on which we used to sail our paper boats, | mired the various improvements, past or pros- 
with strict injunctions not to fall in and be| pective, you come to the state of the parish. 
drowned, was hardly anywhere a foot deep. | You find that it was in a most neglected state 
Other people have told me the same, soI| before “dear William” came,—little or 
suppose the feeling is general. Perhaps the | nothing done in the way of schools; no less 
cause may be that the child makes its own/than two Dissenting chapels besides the 
stature the unit of measurement ; so that to|ranters; and as to mothers’ meetings and 
a child three feet high, a tree of thirty feet | clothing clubs, such things had never been 
seems as tall as one of sixty to the grown man. | heard of. But “ dear William” (and his wife) 
Still, in my case the things were there, | intend to set all this to rights, and “if you 
even if they were smaller ; but in life we too| will come and stay with us a week or two in 
often find the reality gone, and have to|the summer, you will see a different state of 
content ourselves with the shadow, and no| things altogether.” Then your friend comes 
substance at all. |in, and of course you walk down with him to 
A youth goes to college full of ambitious | see the church. You find it a fair specimen 
plans and hopes. He will be prizeman of his| of Gothic. “ But you see poor Droney, my 
year, take a high degree, get his fellowship, | predecessor, was a man of no taste whatever. 
and then some delightful country rectory. He! Actually turned the fine open benches of 
works hard perhaps, but his first-class drops|carved oak into high pews, because the 
into a second, he misses his fellowship, and | farmers complained of the draughts, and put 
after ten years thinks himself lucky to get a/ that wretched flat ceiling to hide the old roof, 
sole charge with £200 a year,,and a house | because the voice got lost among the rafters. 
in which he can take pupils. | However, that can soon be set to rights. 1 
Well, the performance is certainly a good/|had Barry down to look at it the other day, 
deal below the promise, but it is worth|and he says it has great capabilities—very 
having for all that. great capabilities. We'll get up a Restora- 
Rut how many fail utterly in life! A man/}tion Fund, replace the open seats, put an 
gets careless, idle, glides into debt he scarcely | organ in the place of that wretched harmo- 
knows how, is plucked for his degree, and| nium, uncover the old roof, and with the 
passes his life in a maze of worries and make-|chancel restored and a stone pulpit, the 
shifts, pitied perhaps by his friends, and} church will look quite another thing. No 
spoken of as “poor So-and-so, who might} wonder there are Dissenters when such a 
have done so well.” Few of us, I should| state of things has been allowed.” 
think, can look back at our self-promises, and| Next year you pay your promised visit, and 
compare them with the performance, without | are not greatly surprised to find that some- 
feeling, first, how much the latter falls short| how or other the Restoration Fund—though 
of the former; and then thankfulness for that | it began well—fell off after a time ; that the 
guidance and unseen help which alone has| Dissenters and ranters, however they may 
enabled us to show any result at all. | differ in other respects, are alike in their 
It is interesting to watch, in a kindly spirit, | utter incapacity to appreciate ecclesiastical 
some young beginner, full of zeal, ardour, innovations, and that, with the exception of 
and confidence in the great things he is to| uncovering the benches, the improvements 
accomplish. You, my reader, if you have|have subsided into new chairs for the old 
arrived at middle age, have doubtless gone| women in the middle aisle, and a painted 
through it all yourself, and know full well how | window opposite to the squire’s pew. But it 
small a portion of the luxuriant blossom will | would be quite a mistake to infer from this 
survive the chills and frosts of discouragement | and similar instances, that because the per- 
and difficulty, and finally ripen into fruit.| formance comes far short of the promise, 
But you do not, for all that, feel the less| therefore no good has been done, and we 
interest in your friend’s plans, and would—|may sit down and fold our hands for the 
if your experience has, as it should do, mel-| future. There are cases—and one, the most 
lowed, and not soured you—be the last to} momentous of all, occurs to each once in 
throw cold water on his bright expectations. | his life here—when to come short by a single 
Your old friend Brown, after waiting ten|hair’s breadth is to fail utterly and _ irre- 
years, gets a country living. You drive over trievably. F elix’s “« A/most thou persuadest 
to see him. He is out, but will be in pre-| me” was practically no better than Pharaoh’s 
sently, his wife says. Meanwhile you explore | “Who is the Lord, that I should serve Him?” 
the grounds with the lady; and when you/ But it is not so in most cases. You just miss 
have seen the garden and greenhouse, and ad-! your first class at Oxford, and for a short time 
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say, and really believe, that a second is worth|son. You have tried so many y friends, and 
nothing at all,and you are quite angry with | friends’ friends, and received so many pro- 
your old tutor who writes to congratulate eis mises of “ doing what we can for you,” and 


on your place. |“ bearing your son in mind,” and so on, that 
“Congratulate, indeed! Who cares for a “you do not feel much enthusiasm in going 
second class?” through the oft-told tale. However, you do 


But in a few years you find that habits of so. He asks youa few questions straight to 
industry and steady work, and the amount the point, says he will see what he can do, 
of knowledge painfully acquired, are the|and you take your departure. A week after 


truly valuable parts of either a first ora second ; comes an official letter, requesting your son | 
class ; and that in this respect one is nearly |to present himself for examination ; and by | 
as good as the other. The late Bishop of the same post a note from Mr. Stirling, saying | 


London promised himself a million for his that he is glad to have been able to obtain 

church fund. I believe the fund has not the nomination, and hopes it will be ser- 

yet reached half the amount; but the result viceable. But such men are rare. 

is most valuable for all that. Some promise anything without the re- 
When we start in life, we think promise |motest intention of really performing it. 

and performance identical. As you go out in Such people assent with the greatest suavity 


the morning you tell your little boy, aged five, to all you wish. “ You think Cape Breton | 


to wait for you at the end of the lane attwelve should be defended,” said Lord North. 
o'clock, and you will take him to see Farmer “ Most certainly! it is of the greatest import- 
Thorpe, and all the wonders of the farmyard ance that Cape Breton should be defended. 
and barns. Ata quarter to twelve, there the | By-the-bye, where is Cape Breton?” They 


little man stands, full of suppressed eager- like to please, and this is an easy way of 


ness, looking steadily down the road by which | doing so, for your gratitude, which the 
you are to come. ‘Well, my little fellow,” cynical Frenchman defined as “a strong 
says a passing friend, ‘‘ what do you do here?” | sense of future favours,” flatters their self- 


“Waiting for papa,” is the reply. ‘“ But sup-| love for the moment, and they will be out of 
pose papa shouldn’t come, what then?” | your way when you discover the deception, 


Quick comes the answer, without a shade of | and so escape your reproaches. 
doubt on the open brow, “Ah, but papa! Others again promise nothing in words, but 
promised /” ‘intimate a great deal. “Well, they won't 
If we could only, in later life, keep this | actually A/edge themselves, but you need not 
simple confidence in our Father above, what | be anxious,” &c. ; or they ‘‘ quite see what is 
an easy thing life would be !—every doubt and | wanted, and though they can’t exactly bind 
perplexity, each disappointment, “all dread themselves down to do it, still there will 
of the distant future,’ met by “I’m in my be no difficulty when the time comes.” 
Father’s hands ; it’s nothing to me. He pro-| Others promise, indeed, but with so many 
mised to take care of me, and what He has restriction that their promise is practically 
promised He is able and willing to perform.” | worth nothing. “If 1 see Mr. Smith, and 
But the simplicity of childhood does not last; have an opportunity of mentioning your 
long. Taught by experience, we soon learn business, and he has not disposed of the 
to apprize promises according to their value, | appointment, I’ll do what I can for you.” 
much as bankers do their bills; and few|Such a hazy and unsubstantial promise 
indeed are those from which we have not to| always reminds me of a class of questions 
deduct a per-centage. |which we used to have at Cambridge, and 
It is a good sign when a man is slow to pro-| which ran somewhat thus :—“ If A speaks the 
mise, and insists on the matter being clearly | truth twice out of three times, B three times 
put before him. It shows that he considers! out of four, and C four times out of five, 
himself to be really incurring a liability. Only|what is the probability of a thing having 
the man who is on the verge of bankruptcy | happened which A and B assert, but which 
flings about his acceptances broadcast ; and/C denies?” 
your ruined spendthrifts never haggle at .30| As regards success in life, it is very diffi- 
per cent. interest. Still, there ave people in | cult to predict with any approach to accuracy 
the world who really do carry out Alnaschar’s | from the promise of early years what the 
boast, and “do more than they promise.” | performance will be in maturity. There are 
Perhaps you are a poor widow, and go to|so many disturbing and counteracting ele- 
such a man to ask his interest in getting a| ments at work, and traits of character which 
nomination to a Government office for your} now seem very slight and unimportant may 
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hereafter develop into ruling powers, and 
materially modify the whole life. 

Speaking generally, the best guarantee of 
future success is not genius or talent, but 
steady perseverance and a clear head. Un- 
fortunately, it is but seldom that genius and 
perseverance go together. Where they do, 
as in the case of Newton, there is almost 
nothing which they cannot accomplish. But 
for one man like Newton there are ten like 
Shelley ; and even Newton himself said, that 
if he had done more than other men, it was 
because he had more patience than other men. 

Mere genius without steadiness, against 
plain common sense and hard work, is only 
the fable of the hare and the tortoise over 
again. ‘The late Bishop of Carlisle took a 
first-class both in classics and mathematics, 
and yet he was by no means, either in public 
or in private, a brilliant man. But a friend 


| of mine who was staying with him learned 
They } 


from himself the secret of his success. 








prize. Now he was only an undergraduate 
at the time, and as the prize was open to all, 
until three years had elapsed from taking 
their degree, and the subject (divinity) re- 
quired a good deal of special reading, it was 
almost always gained by one of the elder 
men, who, after their degree, were studying 
for the Church. Well, the essay was finished, 
and my friend, who was in very poor health, 
on reading it over was so disgusted, that he 
threw it on the fire. Fortunately, the fire had 
gone out, and another friend coming in at the 
moment rescued the MS., and: insisted on 
its being sent in at all events. H——agreed 
at last, tied it hastily together just as it was— 
and he was a most slovenly writer,—sent it 
off, and soon forgot all about it. Towards the 
middle of the next term he received a note 
requesting him to call on the Master of 
Trinity. On his arrival, Dr. Whewell, after 
informing him of his success, complimented 
him on his essay, but advised him another 


were talking one evening about college life, | time to be a little more orderly in writing his 
when the bishop said, “ All my success, such | composition out, “For,” said he, “I hada 
as it was, I owe to sheer hard work, and no-| good deal of trouble in arranging the pages, 
thing else. ‘There were’men,” and he named | and indeed it is quite a chance that it was 


some, “who could do in a fortnight what it| 
took me six weeks to accomplish, and even | 
| and felt quite another man. 


then not so well ; but by steady perseverance 
and a good memory I beat them at last.” 
He added, “I doubt if any man could have 
worked harder than I did, but I suffered for 
it afterwards.” And he died, if I remember 
right, of softening of the brain. 

The Turks have a proverb, “ Blessed is the | 
man who expecteth nothing, for verily he| 
shall not be disappointed.” But then you 
must vea//y expect nothing, not make believe 
todo so. You have nearly two miles to walk 
to a country station on a hot summer’s day. 
You allow half an hour, and just as you are 
starting find that your watch is ten minutes 
slow. Well,” says your friend, “the train 
may be late ;” so off you set, saying all the 
time that you don’t expect to catch it, and in 
fact feel sure you won't. But for all that you 
have a sort of feeling lurking beneath that 
you will, and when you reach the last turn, 
and see it just starting, you would be more 
than man if you did not feel a little disgusted 
as you turn back for your two miles walk in 
the sun, and more than woman if you did 
not meet your friend*on your return with “ I 
told you how it would be!” 

Sometimes you really do promise yourself 
nothing from your efforts, and so if anything 
does come, are doubly pleased. A friend of 
mine at Cambridge, during one long vacation, 








took it into his head to writé for the Hulsean 


looked over at all.” My friend could hardly 
believe his ears, and for some days looked 


No doubt, if rightly applied, the Turkish 
maxim is a good one. For if the anticipa- 
tion of future good increases our happiness, 
the anticipation of future evil increases our 
unhappiness tenfold. In all the evils of 
life, from losing a tooth to losing a fortune, 
it is the picturing it beforehand that tries a 
man. ‘The old philosopher's maxim, “Carpe 
diem,” 7. ¢., enjoy to-day and let to-morrow 
take care of itself, Sydney Smith’s recipe 
for contentment, “ Take short views,” and the 
precept of one far wiser, “Take no thought 
for the morrow,” all point to this tendency of 
the human mind. 

But if this maxim is to be of any real use, 
you must have previously taken thought in 
the only effectual way, have placed it all in 
the hands of One far wiser than yourseif, and 
feel with one of old, that He is able to keep 
that which you have committed to Him. 
Then, my friend, you may indeed enjoy the 
present day to your heart’s content, and shut 
your eyes to the future, sure that whatever 
comes upon you will be just the very best 
thing, and what, if you could see all, you 
would choose for yourself. 

A reputation for keeping one’s promise is 
very valuable, both to a nation and to indi- 
viduals. As Macaulay says, “A hostile 
monarch may promise mountains of gold to 
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our Sepoys, on condition that they will desert | 
the standard of the Company. The Company | 
promises only a moderate pension after a | 
long service. But every Sepoy knows that | 
the promise of the Company will be kept ; | 
his rice and salt are as secure as the salary | 
of the Governor-General, and he knows also | 
that there is not another state in India that | 
would not, in spite of the most solemn vows, | 
leave him to die of hunger in a ditch as| 
soon as he had ceased to be useful. The | 
greatest advantage which a Government can | 
possess is, to be the one trustworthy Govern. | 
ment in the midst of Governments which ‘no | 
one can trust.” And so of individuals. The | 
man who “sweareth to his own hurt, and | 
changeth not,” is as much esteemed now as 
in the days of David. In old times the 

English merchant used to make it his boast | 
that his word was as good as his bond. No 

doubt in many imstances this is still the | 
fact. But in what may be called implied | 
promises, a vast amount of laxity has crept 
in, which must tend, unless checked, to | 
degrade and lower the well-earned reputation 

of our forefathers. Look at the wholesale 

adulteration of articies in daily use, the false 

trade-marks, the 1oo-yard reel of cotton— 

50 would be nearer the truth—the quart 

bottles holding scarce a pint and a half, the 

sham sales and mock auctions which abound 

in our great cities. Fifty years ago you paid 

a fair price and got a good article ; promise 

and performance went together. Now you 

pay a lower price indeed, but the article ts too 

often worth nothing. The old Church cate- 

chism is gone out of fashion, in which we 

learned that it was part of my duty to my 

neighbour “to be true and just in all my 

dealings.” 

There is a general notion that the higher 
the rank of the man who promises, the more 
sacred the promise ought to be. This may 
arise in some measure from the fact that 
great men are the centre of many eyes, and in 
their case a breach of promise is published 
far and wide, which might in the case of. 
lesser men be known to few. But one would 
hope that there is also a sense of high re- 
sponsibility attached to high station, and the 
feeling that one to whom those around him | 
look up; should show himself worthy of their 
trust. Look at Blucher on the day of Water- 
loo; the Prussian army like a huge snake, | 


dragging its slow length along those weary 
twelve miles between Wavre and the battle- 
field ; roads impassable, fields one swamp, 
guns sticking fast up to their axles in clay and 
mud. At last even the stubborn Teutonic 
perseverance gives way, and the cry arises, 
“It’s no use, we car’t get on.” But Field- 
Marshal “Vorwarts” is equal to the occa- 
sion. ‘ Nay, my children, I promised Lord 
Wellington, and would you make me break 
my word? We must get on.” And so they 
do get on—to what purpose history can tell. 

Perhaps the melancholy history of Charles 
the First forms one of the most conspicuous 
instances of the folly of an opposite course. 
If one thing more than another ruined him, 
it was the wide-spread conviction that his 
promises were unreliable. The death-war- 
rant of Strafford was virtually the death 
warrant of his own hopes; and when the 
Naseby papers exposed his utter disregard 
to the most solemn engagements, even his 
firmest friends drew back in disgust. 

There are few better instances of the 
force of the motto “ Noblesse oblige” than 
the story of Harmosan and the Caliph. 
‘Twice the rivals had fought, and twice the 
conflict had been doubtful. A third battle 
ended in the utter defeat of the Persian, and 
Harmosan himself was taken prisoner. He 
was led out to die in the presence of his 
conqueror. He asked for a cup of water. It 
was brought, but he hesitated to drink, lest 
he should be stabbed in the act, as Edward 
was in old time by his step-mother 
Elfrida. “Fear no treachery,” said the 
caliph, “you are safe till you have drunk 
that cup. of water.” What followed may be 
told in Trench’s spirited lines :— 


** Quick the satrap dashed the goblet down to earth 

with ready hand, 

And the liquid sank for ever, lost amid the burning 
sand. 

* Thou hast said that mine my life is, till the water 
of that cup 

i have drained—then bid thy servants that spilled 
water gather up!" 

For a moment stood the caliph, as by doubtful pas- 
sions stirred, 

Then exclaimed, ‘For ever sacred must remain a 
monarch’s word ! 

Bring another cup, and straightway to the noble 
Persian give : 

Drink, I said before, and perish—now I bid thee 
drink and live.’ ” 


C. W. GOODHART. 
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= HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
“3 By THE AUTHOR OF *f MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 
ry July 3rd. Dantzig.—To-day there was bers assembled, a hushed inquiry, What 
eal Missions-Fest in the Forest of Henlenden. has happened? Who is it? It was the 
‘ae We all took heart and went. This time widow of that dying soldier whose death- 
orn the route lay up the Vistula instead of down. | bed scene the pastor had witnessed, and was 
ney There were hundreds of people already | about to be described. She had swooned at 
ell. there when we arrived. Some had come on | the sudden and unexpected allusion, and her 
nem foot, some by carriage, many others by | poor little children stood frightened and terri- 
we the early steamer, making a day’s holiday | fied about her. She was gently lifted and 
on: trip of it, removed from the spot, they following and 
m | In the middle of the wood, between two | still sobbing. No one listened to the speaker 
his | tall pines, a pulpit had been set up, twined | in the rustic pulpit. He attempted to con- 
ax. {I and garlanded about with blossoms and fes- | tinue his address, but his voice was drowned 
ath |! toons, which seemed to chain it lightly to in the general murmur. At length he sat 
he |] the straight fir-stems that supported it after down, and the instruments sounded forth a 
Wa the fashion of rustic pillars. Above floated | well-known hymn, which was slowly taken 
his a white banner, with a cross upon it, and the | up. Many people left ; some were angry at 
words, “So God loved the world, that He what they called his thoughtlessness, all were 
he sent His only begotten Son,” &c. In the | sorry for the interruption. At the end of 
it space before the pulpit two rows of aromatic | the hymn he spoke a little more, without, 
oh. firs formed a broad church nave ; here rude | however, touching upon much of deep in- 
mn benches had been placed, and here, beneath | terest. He made no direct allusion to what 
tle the sweet-scented trees and on the shady | had taken place, except to say that although 
“lt knolis, sat hundreds and hundreds of folks, the war had left many with a lonely hearth, 
He men, women, and children, some with _ there was still a God above who could and 
his babies and some with dogs, both difficult to | would give comfort to those who seek His 
It keep quiet. Ly | presence and help. At the close of the 
adh Presently a littie procession of clergy ap- | meeting there was a collection for the Dant- 
sia peared winding through the trees towards us, zig Home Missions. People then dispersed to 
tae | followed by a band of musicians who ac- saunter and loiter in the shade of the green- 
na | companied the opening hymn with their | wood, or to take coffee in the gardens of the 
ns wind instruments. Pastor V. made a short | neighbouring inn, or to the homeward-bound 
iis address, and then the rustic pulpit was occu- steamer. I would not venture on its over- 
pied by Pastor Steinmetz, just home from crowded deck again. It had been so heavily 
the war, from whom many interesting anec- | laden in coming that we were little above the 
rth dotes were expected of his work during the | surface of the water. 
past eventful months. My old friends were too tired to walk, so I 
ing He touched upon one or two sad tales of | joined company with one of the many little 
7” the sufferings of houseless, friendless children, | parties who, like myself, preferred the road 
i begging for bread in ruined villages where | to the river, and enjoyed the lovely evening. 
led their parents had perished, and drew a_| As we crossed the ferry, a poor woman who 
moving picture of scenes in the field lazarettos | had been at the meeting told us that she 
Y among the wounded and dying soldiers,—and | too had lost a son in the war ; that two more 
“ then was beginning to tell how he came to | had returned home in safety ; but that one 
the bedside of one of these latter, and found | of them had been a prisoner in France, where 
ale to his surprise that he was a Dantzig man | his fare had been bread and boiling water, 
| from his own parish ... . | with which he was told to make soup if he 
~~ Just as he had got so far a dull sound was | had anything to putinto it. According to the 
|| heard, as of a heavy fall from one of the | good pastor Oberlin, even this meagre diet 
benches, the terrified cry of a child followed | might have made a savoury meal with the 
|| by the wailing of several children, But it | addition of pepper and salt. An Alsatian 
|| was not a child who had fallen to the turf so | officer, who had once been a prisoner of war 
|| heavily ; it was a woman in deep mourning. | himself, seems to have had compassion on 
1 There was a general stir through the mem- | the poor young fellow and his comrades, and 
| 
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through his intervention they were provided | importation into France necessary, and they 
with a portion of potatoes ; of these, how-|may partly account for so much coming to 
ever, each had but two to his share. They / this part from Poland. I have had another 
sliced them thin, and warmed them through | talk over the corn-shovelling, and the secret 
in the boiling water. The poor old mother | of its becoming heavier the more it is turned. 
wound up with the bitter comment, “ And) The fact is that it becomes drier, and the 
here the French prisoners are treated like | grains, swollen with damp, shrink,and become 
gentlemen!” But they themselves tell a/|closer and more solid, so that when they 
different story, as you know. The otherson | have been sufficiently turned the basket of 
had had two marvellous escapes. Once a/two-hundred weight can hold the proper 
ball entered his coat-sleeve, and passed out | quantity. This I had in some sort all along 
at the elbow without touching him; and | imagined to myself, but the women do not 
another time a ball entered his trousers at; know how to explain cause or effect, nor 
the knee, and fell to the ground without do they inquire into it. It is enough for them 
even grazing his flesh. | that the more they turn, the lighter the corn 
I enjoyed the walk along the river bank, | becomes to turn. At first this seemed to me 
watching the deepening shadows upon the/a contradiction of the above explanation, 
water, and the numberless rafts with their but one remembers from one’s childish days 
little low wigwam-shaped huts of straw, like how heavy a spadeful of wet sand on the 
a roof without walls, which form the dwellings sea-shore is by comparison with one of 
of the raftsmen, who live. their lives almost dry sand. The grains instead of clinging, 
entirely upon these rafts, on which they pass more and more lightly off the shovel 
bring their goodly burdens of well-filled corn-'as the sun and air draw out the damp 
sacks from Poland’s golden granaries. and wet. ; 
Some most picturesque groups of these 4th—Brother F—-——took me to-day to see 
strange gipsy-like men were collected on| the firemen at their drill. They have a 
the banks, preparing their evening meal skeleton house-front set up in their exercise- 
with as few materials and almost as cleverly ground, which they scale with light-jointed 





| as a Hindoo cook, only not with quite the ladders of iron, They run swiftly at the word 


| them! 


| potatoes. 


same appetising results. On one sidea bit of of com nand, set their ladders, grapple them 
ragged osier palisading was set up, on an-' to the windows of the first story, scale the 
other an old plank or two from the raft, to wall with hands and knees, clamber into the 
keep the draught from the flame, and the | gutted rooms, and then hoisting their ladders 
sparks from the wood and corn that lay a story higher, hook them to the next row 
drying all around. A fire of fagots was of windows, and like cats are at the top 
piled on the bare earth, and over it was set a of the house in no time. They have a con- 
red-brown pot of steaming coffee, another of trivance answering to our fire-escape for 
frothing milk, and a tin vessel filled with lowering women and children, but I like the 
Such was the meal, eked out with arrangement of ours better. We were to 
some thick hunches of black bread, that was have made an excursion to Adlershorst in 
preparing for each little group of two or the afternoon, but the rain came and pre- 
three or four of these raftsmen, who mean. vented it. I should have liked to go there 
while crouched around the fire smoking very much. It is a narrow promontory run- 
with their knees almost in their mouths. If) ning into the Baltic. The lonely sand-banks 
I could but have stayed to paint some of) run far out to sea, looking towards the still 
Here was one bronzed and bearded narrower land-tongue, Hela. There are 
young fellow in a steeple-crowned felt hat; stories told of eagles that once nested among 


| there another, whose good-looking face the rocks and crags, although there are none 


peered from under a flapping broad-brimmed there now. It must be rather a romantic 


straw one. Some looked very quaint and _ spot. 
foreign in cloth fezzes trimmed with fur. July 5th.—My last day on Baltic shores. 
Almost all wore a suit of dark coarse sack-, Shall I ever visit them again? it has been 
cloth, tunic and loose drawers, with a girdle | a very pleasant one. I was awaked by Renate 
round their waists. | punctually at five, or rather a little before, for 
Many of the rafts were still laden with| Brother F——. keeps his watch carefully in 
burdens just arrived. It is said that such a| advance ; and soon after six he and I were 
year of plenty has not been known for many | on the Neufahr steamer, bound for a little 
a long season past, since ’28, I helieve.|trip up the Vistula towards Elbing. Poor 
Probably the war has rendered a larger! Fraulein G——, who arrived two days ago 
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from Thorn to spend a week here, was like| We had refreshed ourselves at Plehnsdorf 
Rosamond in Miss Bremer’s “Frank,” she had! with home-made bread and cheese and 
so spoilt her shoes or boots the day before,| Konigsberger beer at the pretty little inn, 
that she was perchance obliged to give up this | where the buxom landlady addressed. me 
day’s pleasuring. Bent on doing or seeing} with “ Meine Fraulein, did you get safely 
something yesterday afternoon, she and sister | back from Berlin?” To my surprise she 
F—— went to Fahrwasser by steamer, | recognised me as a fellow-passenger on that 
thinking, contrary to my prophecies, that the | terrible, never-to-be-forgotten journey to the 
rain would not be much. They had scarcely | Great Entry. 
reached the beach when a terrible downfall! Now we started in earnest for our further 
came on, and they had to make the best of| expedition on foot. The point to be made 
the shelter that some bathing machines affor- | for was Einlage, a village on the river banks, 
ded, which, however, proved little waterproof. | which some told us was three little miles 
Fraulein G——’s first impressions of the sea, | (German), others one and a half, others two, 
which she had never before seen, and of|and lastly some one declared to be but one 
which she had expected so much, were not| from Neufahr. We did not believe any of 
very magnificent under these circumstances. | them, but walked on, feeling sure that we 
They reached home drenched to the skin, should get there in due time. The air was 
cold and miserable, with hats and boots, clear and exhilarating, and we were in very 
quite spoiled. ' good spirits ; but it was burning hot, although 
Thus it came to pass that Brother F—— (still so early. There were two routes open 
and I started on our expedition alone, bent} to us, one along the river bank, and one by 
on doing a great deal. The steamer was | way of the shore, behind the Sand Dunen. 
dirty, and the deck, over-filled with cargo, re- I chose the river for the sake of what there 
minding me of those on the Rhone at Lyons. |} was to be seen. First we passed the little 
However, we found plenty to talk about, and | village of Bohnsack, whose church was very 
the time soon sped by. In about an hour nearly carried away by the flood I have spoken 
and a quarter we reached the Plehndorfer of, and so on we went, now close by the river 
Schleusse, a sluice and floodgate which were | side, now through a flowery pasture meadow, 
made at this point in 1828. I think it was! now in the welcome shade of a stretch of 
when the river burst its bounds and tore for | young pine wood, always finding something to 
itself a new outlet into the sea right through | talk about or to notice in the quiet sights and 
the dunen or sandhills, carrying away in its | sounds by the way. 
tidea broad reach of cultivated land, and How | enjoyed them all, these still-life and 
many dwellings that stood on it. It must) quaintly rural pictures! Here a stork’s nest, 
have been a terrible scene when in the early| perched on the cross sticks of a cottage 
spring days of that year the ice suddenly | gable, the young ones peering out above, too 
broke up, and came crashing down with the| feeble still, or too idle, to flY—the mother 
turbid swollen waters from the Hungarian | bird on one leg, sitting on the roof ridge, 
mountain steeps, carrying with it everything | gazing down below, where her keen eyes 
that stood in its way. But now thejespy the master mate stalking about in the 
still river gleams placidly in the sunshine,' marshy meadows and tall grass on his long 
little recking of the agony and misery its! red legs, or poking his sharp red bill here 
waters have brought with them. and there into the water, and gulping some- 
The sluice-gates. prevent any further) thing good, a dainty little fish or plump frog 
danger of Dantzig and its neighbourhood perhaps. A little way off a flock of milk- 
being flooded as of yore when the ice broke! white geese were pasturing, tended by a 
up in Poland, because the waters are kept) couple of little ragged barefoot goose herds, 
back by them, and the surplus flows straight} boys or girls; and further on, a group of 
into the Baltic, by the arm they then opened | pretty little black-faced lambs were dotted 
for themselves. We crossed this at its broadest over a meadow, resting in the noontide heat. 
part to the little hamlet of Neufahr, and the! A long patch of poppies had just caught the 
old boatman who ferried us over told us/sun’s rays, and glowed a brilliant mass of 
that he remembered the scene well, and how} pure and unmixed scarlet, amidst such a 
he had known cottages that had stood where | gala of greens, of blues and yellows—corn- 
he was then rowing us. A good stretch of| flowers, bugloss, and colza—as no artist would 
land on the further side has been reclaimed, | have ventured to repeat on canvass. Above 
and is green and fertile with corn and | the placid opal-tinted waters of the rivera 
pasture, although the bottom is but sand. | sand-bank might be seen; its hue the most 
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delicate clear pink. All ‘seemed to-day 
couleur de rose, and Brother F—— declared 
himself to be “in the rosiest of humours.” 
Ever and again a long snake-like raft, of 
perhaps three or four thousand feet in length, 
would float lazily by down-stream, helped | 
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but the cheerful hostess brought us hard- 
boiled eggs, bread and butter, and ale, true 
village fare, to which we did full justice, seated 
in the shade of an alcove before the house, 
amongst oleander trees and flowering shrubs. 

After dinner, while Brother F talked 








with the two young engineers, and took his 
afternoon siesta, upon which he is as de- 
see into their little wigwams of thatch, pendent as any Italian, I wandered out to 
strewed with a thick layer of straw, which is | sit by the river and sketch. Many a little 
all the roof and resting-place that they have. | white-sailed fisher craft was now mixed with 
Their turf fires were already sending up little | the passing rafts. The air was perfectly still, 
curls of smoke, preparing for the noontide | and a large boat making its slow way up- 
meal. | stream with two sails spread, had to talk and 
We were beginning to wonder what chance | lie by with slackened canvas. Two wind- 
we had of one ourselves, and how near we | mills in the distance were motionless. No 
might be to our destination, when a village | sound was to be heard but ‘the faint twitter 
clock near by rang out the hour, and we _| of young birds, and the whirl of insects in the 
counted the slow strokes—eleven. Presently | grass. An old woodcutter resting from his 
we found ourselves in front of the village | work came and peeped over my shoulder, 
school-house, and in the midst of a bevy of | pointed to the rafts in my sketch, and said 
youngsters and little maids pouring out pell- | I was painting the river ; asked “ had I come 
mell, the morning lessons over. | from Dantzig?” and then, remarking that it 
Brother F——, who is very fond of| was very hot, lay down in the reeds by 
children, and likes to talk to them and draw | the water’s edge, and went to sleep. 
them out, came to a stand, and inquired how, The ship was late in coming. And when 
far it was to Einlage. No one answered. | it did come we took three hours instead of 
The boy addressed, as villagers are wont to | half that time to get down-stream to Dantzig. 
do elsewhere than on Baltic shores, put ona} The whole river was filled, length and 
sheepish air, and looked at the ground, but | breadth, with floats and rafts laden with corn- 
the others remained perfectly cool and well- | and wood, and chaff cakes for the port. I 
bred, not at all rudely staring like the! never saw such a scene, and it can scarcely 
Dantzigers. be imagined. Every two minutes we had to 
“ Well,” began Brother F again, in a| stop, and none but so keen-prowed and 
loud, self-possessed tone, “Can no one tell | slender a craft as our screw steamer could 
me how far it is to Einlage? Can you?” | have got through at all. The navigation was 
pointing his stick at a big curly-headed fellow | of the strangest, the captain of the most 
of about twelve. active. Sometimes we were steered along- 
“* Halbe Stunde—half an hour,” he blurted | side the rafts by means of long poles, which 
out, good-humouredly smiling. held them at arm’s length, and prevented our 
“ So—half an hour—really, half an hour?” | bumping. Sometimes we overran one, and 
continued Brother F——, catechetically ad-| half swamped it. Then there was a great 
dressing the littie assembly, whose eyes were | shouting and running and scrambling, the 
now all fixed on him, attracted probably by } Flossacken’ rushing to and fro to get them- 
his tone and manner. | selves free again, the sailors diving over the 
“Yes,” replied they, in chorus. | ship’s side to help. Occasionally the block 
We were glad enough to hear it. He! was so helpless that the steam was turned 
thanked them for their information, asked a/| off, while an interminable raft was severed 
little light-eyed fellow his favourite question, | in the middle to let us through. This was a 
“whether he could eat a sausage in thé| speedy operation, as the planks are only 
dark ?” bade them all learn bravely, and on} bound together by strong withes, and a 
we went. | cross-beam here and there. 
By the time we reached Einlage we were | Sometimes when a little opening in the 
pretty well tired, hot, and hungry. We found, | mass appeared, we were called upon to take 
however, what we had scarcely dared to hope | advantage of it, and advance ; and our sharp 





on by the rude oars of the Flossacken, a fir- 
stem lightly shaped at one end. We could | 











for—a comfortable inn, where two gentlemen, 
young surveyors from Dantzig, were already 
dining, while waiting for the return steamer 
from Elbing. There was no meat to be ha‘, 











prow became literally the thin end of the 
wedge which helped us through. Then the 
rafts closed in again upon us behind and 
before, and I began to fancy that arctic navi- 
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gation among the icebergs must be something 
like this. I had plenty of time to watch the 
Flossacken now, and wish I could give you 
here a sketch of one or two groups of them 
in their coarse but picturesque garb. Many 
were well-built, handsome-looking fellows, 
with their lithe bare arms and legs, albeit 
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o 1 pe wha Zurich, July r9.—As 
you see, I have reached Zurich, at least, 
alive. I have had no misadventure by the 
way, on the contrary have met with much 
and great kindness and hospitality. I have 
had a most interesting journey, considerably 
over a thousand miles, I suppose, from Dantzig, 











their earthly possessions for the time being|and have accomplished all I had planned, 
consisted of a straw shake-down apiece, and | with the exception of Niirnberg; but then I 
a few broken earthen pots amongst them. took in the Saxon Switzerland instead. 
The storks on the banks were already! My route lay via Berlin, Dresden, Aussig, 
seeking their evening meal amongst the pools| Prague, Vienna, Munich, Ammergau, 
in the beet-fields. Brother F—— told me|Schengau, Biessenhofen, to Kempten and 
that towards the end of August all the storks | Lindau. ‘ 
of the neighbourhood collect on a church! All has gone well with me, with the excep- 
tower and hold a consultation for two or|tion of health, and in that respect I have 
three evenings in succession, when they | feared several times that I might have to take 
apparently come to a decision when, and|to bed in some strange place alone. The 
pethaps where, they will migrate for the| fact is, 1 caught a severe cold on my chest in 
winter. The old and weak birds are then|a sea-fog on the shore during one of those 
killed, and when they next assemble it is to| last excursions from Dantzig. It was just 
fly off together to a milder climate. beginning to show itself seriously when I 
We reached Dantzig at length at six o’clock. | started on my journey, and by the time I got 
I had much enjoyed my day on the Vistula. | to Prague I had lost my voice, and had a bad 
Shall I ever see its waters again, I wonder? | sore throat and pain at the chest. The 
As soon as we reached the Broder Haus, | chaplain’s wife there doctored and nursed me 
in the Johannes-gasse, I hastened to change | most kindly, ana the throat grew better, but 
my dusty dress, and quickly made my way /|a terrible cough came on, which has nearly 
to my kind friends, the L——s, who would | torn me to pieces, and in the night I have 
have liked to persuade me, half in joke and | often thought I must be suffocated, or that 
half in earnest, to stay and take up my abode | hemorrhage would set in. You will imagine 
in Dantzig. Mr. L-—— said he had all sorts | how really and seriously thankful I am to 
of interesting things still to tell me about the | have safely reached a haven of rest, and to 
place, and declared that I “could write there| feel myself among friends. Swiss air is 
quite as well as in London; he would under. | already doing me good, and I am beginning 
take to pay the postage of my MSS!” I was|to be able to eat, which all this time I 
quite sorry when the parting-time came, and | could not. 
I had to say good-bye. , I have been received here as usual with 
The next morning was my last at Dantzig.| open arms, and for the last two days have 
I was to start at a very early hour, but| been leading the idlest of lives, chatterjng 
Brother and Sister F, both insisted on getting | with Louise, getting up Jate, giving a touch 
up to see me off, and both went down to the| here and there to my sketches, playing a 
station with me. Renate was there, too, full| few notes on the piano, and feeling too hot 
of thanks for my little present to her, for | and tired for anything more. [I reached here 
which she said, “Ich kiisse die Hand,” “I|on Monday, a day sooner than I had thought 
kiss the hand,” suiting the action to the word. | possible ; but now you will be wanting to 
It reminded me of the greetings we used to | know all about how I got as far Ammergau, 
have in the Tyrol. My old friends and I had| and what I saw there. I hunted all the 
grown very quiet and silent, when the last | village over for a Saint Barnabas, but there 
few minutes found us—ticket taken and, was not one to be found. They do not 
baggage registered—waiting on the platform | carve him, I was told by one and all. I got 
for the train. Brother F. said, as he shook | 2 beautiful little St. George and the Dragon 
my hand warmly, “when next we met, if instead, in red pine of the most delicate 
God, so willed it, it would most likely be in work I have ever seen in wood. _ If you care 
some quiet Moravian settlement, for they for him you shall have him. I am so dis- 
were both growing old and weary, and must | appointed at not having been able to find 
ere long: rest from their labours.” They | what you wished for. { 
were still standing and kissing their adieux| Butnowfor my journal. I have not written 
to me when the train puffed out of the station. ! a word since I left Dantzig, so you will have 
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it all fresh and first-hand,’so far as I can/that at Munich, and was in the midst of the 
remember my adventures. highest bustle and preparation for it. 

I left Dantzig as you know on the 6th, and! How beautifully Dresden lies! I seemed 
travelled to Berlin via Stettin, which was a|to remember it very well, but it was more 
new road for me. It is a more interesting | 7#an¢ as a town than I had thought. I was 
one than the other route, so far as scenery is | to miss seeing the Griine Gewdlbe again. One 
concerned, and in point of length much the | can only be admitted at certain hours, and 
same. I reached Berlin at nine o'clock, and | next morning I started early by steamer for 
should have been there sooner but for the| Aussig. I had been scarcely five minutes on 
way being stopped with troop trains from the | board when I found myself already on the 
field of war. I have fallen in with these | friendliest of terms with a newly-married 
everywhere ; and it is tiresome enough to couple, a young diplomat from Prague, and 
find one’s self always getting in behind time, | his sweet-looking ladylike young wife. I had 
but it gives one an idea of how things must| taken her for an English girl, but she was 
have been last year when the war broke out.;German. We drank coffee and dined 
I slept at the Evangelisches Vereins-Haus, | together, they telling me all the interesting 
where I was at my first visit to Berlin, and | points of the scenery, and the stories and 
intended to go onto Dresden by the twelve | legends attached to the mountains and crags 
o'clock ‘train next day. But that was not|and ruined towers and old castles, which 
running, I found, on account of these same! reminded me of the Rhine. It was a lovely 
troop trains, so I had to be up again betimes, | day, and the river winds in and out most 
and start at six. The good-humoured, honest | charmingly, forming lakes and _land-locked 
Haus-Porter had a young lad ready to carry | bits, like the Lorelei, you know. Here and 
my small daggage, for drosches are not to be | there the hills rise steeply from the water’s 
had before seven, unless ordered overnight, | edge, as in the Konigssee, but the general 
and I breakfasted at the station, on some most | aspect of the banks is more what one must 
excellent coffee, which made me think much call pretty and pleasing than grand. Here 
of you, and of your constant desires after! are some “‘famine-owers,” and an ancient 
cups of “hot strong coffee” when nothing | castle whose owner once levied black mail 
better was to be had. I have quite learnt to | from all passing vessels, and “ lovers’ watch- 
recognise its virtues of late, when it zs hot | towers,’ and here and there a monastery, and 
and strong. I made friends with a very) pretty nestling villages and wooded defiles 
pleasant German lady and her husband, who |running up into the mountains, and every- 
were travelling to Dresden, and we kept’ where forests with clearings for orchard and 
together to the end of the journey. I had pasture; such is what one sees of the Saxon 
given her some of my English biscuits at | Switzerland between Dresden and Aussig. 
breakfast, and afterwards she made me share | And as one gets nearer the river head the 
with her a saucer of wood-strawberries, the |scene opens out into a garden of fertility. 
last to be had ata station we passed, and the | Vines and cornland appear, and one nears 
first fruit of any kind I had tasted this | the so-called Bohemian paradise. I entered 
summer ; for you know on the cold northerly / this paradise no/ens volens, for by the time 
Baltic shores fruit is scarce and slow to show | the steamer reached Aussig, the train with 
itself. | which it ought to correspond had left! Fancy 

After I had dined at my hotel and rested a| my horror and vexation when I learnt that 
little, I went to the picture gallery, and | there was no other on to Prague that night— 
admired all my old favourite pictures,' and I was expected there at seven, for Mr. 
Raphael’s Madonna, whose beauties are not | L—-—-, of Dantzig, had kindly written to ask 
adequately rendered in the photographs, the |a German missionary to the Jews to meet 
Saint Cecilia, who is also almost a different | me at the station. When I found that my 
being in the original, and Holbein’s Holy | train was off, I rushed back to the steamer 
Family, which is truly a glorious work. These;}on which my two friends were continuing 
and a few of Guido and Carlo Dolce chiefly | their journey to Leitmeritz, and determined 
occupied my attention. Then I went to the |to go so far with them, for the lady’s home 
Briihlsche Terrasse to enjoy the view of the} was at Leitmeritz. They were bound ona 
broad Elbe, and the fine bridge, which was | visit to her parents, so 1 knew they would 
being very handsomely decorated for the | be able to recommend me to an hotel. This 
coming Entry. I come in for Entries every-| they did, and also invited me to. stay over 
where, you see. There was the one in}the next day, and make an excursion with 
Dantzig before I left, and 1 only just escaped | them into the mountains. I felt half tempted, 
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but in the end left Leitmeritz in the middle 
of the night, or rather three inthe morning, by 
a coach which ran from the hotel to the next 
railway station, a few miles off; and by this 
means I got into Prague before eight on the 
Sunday morning. You may imagine I was 
rather tired with these successive days of 
early rising and constant travelling. I made 
my way at once to the missionary’s house, 
and there I found your letter awaiting me, 
and a note from the English, or rather, Scotch 
chaplain, inviting me to stay at his house 
as long as‘I remained in Prague, “if I did 
not mind a divan bed.” I can't tell you how 
kind these good people were to me. It was 
a curiously mixed little company that we 
formed together in the far-off Bohemian 
capital Mr. Van A , a Dutchman by 
birth and nationality, is a Presbyterian minis- 
ter ; his wife is English, but had spent some 
years of her life in India, and she had just 
the manner and ready hospitality, without 
any fuss or trouble, of an old Indian. Then 
the daughter, a very sweet, gentle, well-bred 
young girl, was as much German as English. 
Mr. Van A himself was as pleasant as 
any one could be. I was rather alarmed at 
arriving at a Scotch minister’s house on the 
morning of the Sabbath. I found him and 
his daughter already gone to church. Mrs. 
Van A—— was just putting on her bonnet 
to go. I apologized for my untimely arrival | 
and my dusty attire, and explained how I 
had missed the train the night before. 

Any misgivings as to my reception were 
speedily removed by my hostess’s kindly 
manner and voice. A large white burnous 
was thrown round me- as a cover-all, and 
when I hac just washed my hands and face, 
we went off to church. I was taken straight 
into the vestry to be introduced to Herr Van 
A , who was already robed and ready to 
enter the desk. He managed to give me 
the feeling of a warm welcome in a very few 
words, and then we went to our pew and the 
service began—conducted after the Scotch 
form. Some hymns, extempore prayer, the 
Gospel and Epistle, and a very excellent 
sermon—all in German. The congregation 
consisted of the English residents, some 
German Lutherans, and several Jews, in- 
quirers from amongst those to whom Mr.— — 
is missionary. 

As soon as we returned home dinner was 
served. I found a good deal of Indian life 
clinging to the manners of the house, mingled 
with Dutch hospitality. The table seemed 
always capable of extending itself and its 
viands for two or three unexpected guests. 














The rooms were lofty and well-furnished, but 
the suite was small, my hostess complained, 
house-rent in Prague being very dear. The 
houses themselves are immense barracks, as 
it were, built round a square court, and 
inhabited by little colonies of people, some- 
times as many as three or four hundred. 
In the afternoon I slept and rested, while the 
others went to church again. The evening 
was spent in cheerful chat, and arranging 
what I was to do and to see on the morrow. 

The heat was intense, however, next morn- 
ing Mr. Van A——and I started for a pere- 
grination through the town. 

It deserves all its renown for beauty of situ- 
ation. It lies like some fairy city on either 
side of the broad bright Moldau, the castle and 
beautiful church of the Htradschin rising lightly 
from the midst, and forming a charming group 
of architecture, wood, water and hills. We 
visited the ancient church, which dates from 
the ninth century, and in which Tycho Brahe 
lies buried ; also the Grosse Ring, an old 
square in which Huss’s house is still shown, 
and not far from which is a church in which 
he often preached. His own church has been 
levelled with the ground, and the site built 
over, for all is done that can be to destroy 
his memory in the minds of the people. 
One fine old church, with a beautiful fan- 
shaped roof, I saw converted into a granary, 
just as so many of those richly orna- 
mented churches in Brittany are. The most 
beautiful of all the Prague churches is that 
on the Htradschin, the cathedral of St. Vitus, 
founded in 930. There is some rich decora- 
tions about it, in the shape of rough but 
costly mosaic, composed of precious agates, 
lapis lazuli, malachite, crystal and amethyst. 
The old stone bridge over the Moldau is very 
interesting and very splendid. The only 
other of the kind, or approaching to it, that I 
know of, or have ever seen, is that at Leit- 
meritz, probably of the same date. A series 
of magnificent sculptured figures and groups 
adorn the sides, standing free at certain 
distances, upon the top of the broad low 
balustrade which forms their common base- 
ment. I cannot at all describe what a fine, 
commanding effect this arrangement has, so 
entirely different from any bas-relief or alto- 
relief, be it superb as it may. Here of course 
first and foremost, as everywhere in Prague, 
stands St. John Nepomuk, then there is a grand 
St. Christopher, with the Christ child upon 
his shoulder, that is always a beautiful group ; 
the Holy Trinity too, and many others. 
Of course I was taken to see Wallenstein’s 
palace, and his old war horse, which stands 
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stripped (and now somewhat moth-eaten) in 
front of it; and his curious grotto. Then 
we went to the very curious ancient Jewish 
synagogue, which has been half dug out 
from below the present surface of -the 
town. I was shown the old rolls of the 
books of the law, and taken into the 
women’s courts, where nothing can be seen 
or heard through the narrow loopholed win- 
dows, except the loud “ hallelujah,” which, 
like the acolyte’s bell in the Roman Catholic 





Huss’s house, and like that at Strasburg 
brings out the Apostles at. the stroke of 
twelve, and the Saviour blesses them. It has 
only lately been put in repair, after lying idle 
and silent for centuries. The story is that, 
'as in Dantzic, the master’s eyes were put 
| out in return for his work, and that in bitter 
revenge he stopped its mechanism. 

Can you believe that up to the present 
time the custom in Prague has been to 
number the houses in the order of their being 





mass, tells them which part of the service | built, so that the number 605 might stand 
is being read. The whole synagogue, although | perhaps between 72 and 360, and so on ad 
in itself a little gem of architecture, was a | /ibitum, just dotted about the town anywhere 
mass of dirt and cobwebs, so dark and black | and nohow, no guide whatever to a stranger 
that one could scarcely see, and very much seeking a house or a person. They are only 
like an old rag-shop for fustiness. It was! just now altering this and numbering the 





just being thoroughly cleaned and set in 


order, however, because the Crown Prince of 


Saxony was expected to pass through. 

The Jews are terribly despised and held 
in scorn in this region. I never heard them 
mentioned im Prague, Vienna or Munich with- 
out contempt or hatred; yet their position 
now is very different from what it was not long 
ago, and they represent the rich and the cul- 
tivated of the population. The Bohemians 
proper are very ignorant, and many of 
them can neither speak nor understand a 
word of German. 

What most interested me in Prague was to 
wander about the quaint, narrow streets of 
the Allstadt, or old town, and through the 


arcades, like those of Botzen in the Tyrol, | 


with the difference that here they were a 
perfect Indian bazaar for business, filled 


with a mass of heterogeneous merchandise, | 


and overflowing with buyers and ‘sellers, In 
the afternoon we all drove out together over 
the old bridge to Baumgarten, a favourite 


place of resort on one of Prague’s many) 
hills, with a sort of Rotten Row ride and) 
We made the circle! 


drive all round it. 
twice, and then drank coffee and lemonade 
in a Lust-garten, and admired the charming 
view over the city below us, bristling with 
its many light spires and towers. And then 
as athunderstorm threatened, we drove home 
In the evening Mrs. Van. A. walked with me 
on the boulevards: they are very nicely 
laid out, and run all round the town. They 
live in the Krakaner Gasse, a street running 
out of the handsome Wenzel’s Platz, the finest 
square I know anywhere, I think. | It is half 


a mile long, and correspondingly broad, lined | 


with some of the best houses and shops, 

I suppose every old town has a very ol 
clock with a legend attached to it. The one 
at Prague is in an open stréet, not far from 


| Streets, and even now the people, stupidly 
| fixed in their one idea of no change, find 
‘fault, and will not recognise the new 
| bers. So that the police have to carry a list 
'of them and, to answer inquiries! I asked 
‘almost all round the Wenzels Platz for the 
number I wanted on my arrival, and not one 
'of the shopkeepers or passers by would 
‘know where it was. At last a policeman 
directed me. 

I left Prague early on the Tuesday. Mrs. 
Van A.——got up to give me breakfast, and 
Mr. Van A--—took me to the station and 
saw me off by the seven o’clock train. Their 
kindness had been unbounded. Your letter 
advising me not to try to see Vienna alone, 
had almost frightened me again from the 
long journey, but Mr. Van A.——said, “TI if 
you would like to go there, don’t let the being 
alone alarm you, we will find some one, or 
several ones, to show you all there is to see.” 
And so they did. f 

I arrived at Vienna at nine o’clock that 
evening. I have become quite meekly patient 
over these long journeys of fourteen hours 
or more, and sit quite still and quiet almost 
the whole way. I went to the railway hotel 
as being the nearest, and at once to bed, 

At eight o’clock the next morning I started 
off in an omnibus to find the friends to whom 
I had a letter of introduction. They were 
not yet dressed, and the rooms scarcely in 
order; you know foreigners do all this after 
breakfast instead of before—but they were 
kindly, open-hearted people, who said they 
didn’t mind, if I would excuse it. By this 
time it was pouring with rain, a great relief 
after the suffocating heat of the day before, 
‘but rather a draw back to a day's sight- 
| seeing. However, they said the rain did not in 
‘the least matter, we could go out and see 
everything all the same. In fact, there were 
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no difficulties to be recognised in any way ; 
and one day, which was, I told them, all I 
could spare, would, they declared, quite 
suffice to give me a general idea of the 
place, and to show me pretty well all about 
the town. I quite had a warm affection for 
these kind folks before I left that night. 
They were two sisters keeping house for their 
brother, who was somebody’s secretary, and 
only appeared at dinner-time and was off 
again. When I said good-bye I presented 
them with one of those little fancy needle- 
boxes, which greatly charmed them. They 
had not seen any of the kind. 

Do you know that the whole long journey 
to Vienna would be richly repaid by a sight 
of the glorious cathedral—the Stefans Kirche 
—alone? Within and without, it is a pile of 
richest and fairest architecture, enveloped 
in a lace work of rich tracery. 

The ancient painted glass in the choir is 
beyond all description and conception for 
beauty. The windows might be a mass of 
precious jewels glittering in Aladdin’s magic 
cave. The beautiful fan-shaped roof is high, 
almost as it were beyond the reach of one’s 
gaze. It is supported by stately fluted col- 
umns. How I wished for you there with me! 

This church was founded as early as 1114. 
What money and care and time and skill 
those good folks of long ago expended on 
their churches! I wonder whether their clergy 
had to preach as many “charity sermons” 
to collect it as ours have for the compara- 
tively pitiful sums now needed, or whether 
the debt had to be paid off by fancy bazaars ! 

We went on to the church of the Capu- 
chins, which is interesting only as being the 
burial-place of the imperial family. Fraulein 
P..— told me how they had been present on 
Corpus Christi Day, when the Emperor and 
Empress and all the nobility start either from 
this church or the cathedral in procession, 
and walk barefoot through the streets of 
Vienna, adoring the Host borne before them 
by the attendant priests. This is a yearly 
custom, and seems to be a most imposing 
sight. Vienna is very strongly Catholic. In 
the St. Michael’s church the tomb of Metas- 
tasio is shown. 
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The streets are lively and amusing, very 
irregularly built, which makes them all the 
more picturesque, and some of them towards 
the centre of the town form quite a network of 
narrow alleys, but lively still, and always 
clean, for the dirt is never allowed to lie 
in Vienna streets. It is supposed to be the 
cleanest town in the world, I believe. The 
scavengers come and sweep it after every fall of 
rain or snow, just as a parlour-maid sweeps up 
the hearth when the ashes fall. Itis a thou- 
sand pities that after once entering the town, 
one does not get another glimpse of the 
beautiful river on which it lies,—the Danube, 

Of course I walked in the Prater, which is 
an immense park, something like the Bois 
de Boulogne, only much more extensive, with 
beautiful alleys and cascades, and cafés,—one 
part frequented by the haute monde another 
by the middle class, and so forth, just as we 
might say perhaps of our Hyde Park, only 
here in a more marked degree. We hada 
long tramway drive all round the Ring- 
Strasse, which occupies the site of what used 
to be the boulevards, or the Bastei, the walls 
having been levelled of late years. 

In the afternoon we drove to Schonbriinn, 
the imperial Lust-Schloss, where the Empress 
generally resides with her children. Here I 
saw the Emperor, who came quietly walking 
into the court with another gentleman, 
wholly unattended. He was received with 
great empressement by the guard, and a tre- 
mendous rat-tat-tattooing followed for half a 
minute, while they presented arms till he was 
out of sight. The gardens are laid out like 
those at Versailles, and there is a Belvedere, 
from which one gets a_ beautiful view all over 
the city to the blue mountains beyond. 

It was fine by this time, and getting late, 
so we returned to the town, and went home 
te 2 supper-tea. I felt as if I had known my 
kind and hospitable hostesses for years in- 
stead of for one day. One of them had 
fetched my luggage from the hotel to their 
house, so I changed my dress there, and they 
started me to the station at about half-past 
eight o’clock to catch the night train to 
Munich, and the new line via Wels, Linz,,and 
Lambach, a shorter route than by Salzburg. 
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By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—FATHER AND SON, 


Stitt Kate kept silence. Something in his 
last words had jarred upon her. She felt as 
if she could have forgiven and forgotten so 
much more easily if he had come back to her 
poor, so that in fighting life’s hard battle to- 
gether they might have proved to each other 
that their reconciliation arose from no worldly 
motives ; and she shrank from the thought of 
allowing the improvement in his position to 
influence her in any way. 

“T cannot say, I cannot decide now, I 
must think it all over,” she said hurriedly. 
“ You are a rich man. now, but.if you were to 
meet with any reverse, might you not find 
me and my child encumbrances? I could 
not run that risk again.” Then seeing an 
expression of real pain pass over Frederick’s 
face, and feeling that her taunt was not 
generous, she added—-and this time it was 
impulsive Kate that spoke, and not the em- 
bittered woman,—*“ I ought not to have said 
that;” and she spoke now more.gently, “I 
am changed in other ways than my appear- 
ance, and I say bitter things without thinking 
sometimes. You must forgive me if I have 
hurt you.” 

She had not time to say more, for at this 
instant the door leading from the choir was 
opened, and the chorister boys came trooping 
out, and amongst the last was Frank Ashley. 
He caught sight of his mother immediately, 
and came towards her, walking slowly and 
languidly, and looking very different in his 
demeanour from the other boys. 

“T must not stay here any longer,” said 
Kate, in a hurried, anxious way that Frede- 
rick could not quite comprehend. 

“ But I have not said half that I wish to,” 
answered Frederick. “I mustsee you again,” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “if you will tell me 
where you are staying, I will wiite to you.” 

“Tam at the ‘George’ at present. Wait 
an instant, Kate, I want to see my son.” He 
unconsciously laid a slight emphasis on the 
pronoun, and Kate’s eyes flashed, and a fear 
shot into her heart. 

““No matter what happens, you will not 
take him from me ?” she said. 

“You cannot thik me such a brute as 
that,” said Frederick. “ And yet I suppose 
it is not surprising that you should think me 

capable of any cruelty. You need not be 








afraid, Kate. I only wish to see the child. 
I promise you that he shall not be taken 
from you, no matter how things turn out.” 

“ Thank you,” said Kate, earnestly. 

Frank had hung back a little when he saw 
that his mother was speaking to a stranger, 
but when she called him he came slowly up. 

* Will he know who I am?” asked Frede- 
rick. 

*T don’t think so, I have never spoken 
much of you to him,” said Kate, with a 
feeling of pity as she saw that her answer had 
pained Frederick again. “I think you had 
better let me tell him myself when we get 
home. I will explain it to him as far as [ 
can. Frank, this gentleman wishes to speak 
to you.” 

Frederick put out his hand, and took the 
small thin one half hesitatingly offered to 
him, and retaining it, looked silently into 
the boy’s sweet, fragile face, until he flushed 
and shrank shyly from the earnest, searching 
gaze fixed upon him. 

“He is very like you, Kate, but he does 
not look strong.” 

“He is very delicate, and he grows too 
fast,” said Kate, with a sigh that told of the 
constant anxiety that the child’s ill-health 
caused her, and, as if to confirm her words, 
at that instant the low wearing cough com- 
menced again, and made her say that he 
must not stand in the cold any longer. 

She put out her hand to Frederick when 
she said good-bye, and he held it for an 
instant, looking into her face as a moment 
before he had looked into Frank’s. 

** When shall I see you again?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. I will write to you when 
I have thought a little. Good-bye.” And 
then drawing her hand from his clasp, she 
turned and walked away with the boy, 
leaving Frederick looking after her, by no 
means satisfied at the result of the interview, 
yet feeling that there was nothing to be done 
but to curb his impatience until he heard 
from Kate. 

“ Now for the business at the agent’s, and 
after that the appointment with the major,” 
he thought, as he turned away in an opposite 
direction to that which Kate had taken. 
The agent whom he wished to see lived 
nearly at the top of Queen Street, and there- 
fore to avoid meeting Kate again, which he 
did not deem advisable to do just then, 
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Frederick had to make a rather long detour. 
He. was also anxious not to meet Major Black- 
burn until the time appointed, for he .had 
had a specimen of the difficulty there was in 
shaking him off when once he fell into his 
way, and having accepted his hospitality, 
Frederick did not wish to be uncourteous 
towards him. 

Frederick Ashley's business at the house 
agent’s occupied some little time. He had 
had in former times some business relations 
withthe man, and through him the sale of 
Ash Lodge had been effected. Therefore in 
spite of the change in his appearance, when 
Frederick gave his name, and told him for 
what purpose he had come to him, the man 
recognised him immediately, and told him he 
had done so. From having been thus con- 
nected, first concerning the letting, and 
later in the sale of Ash Lodge, the agent had 
become acquainted with its neighbourhood, 
and was perfectly aware of what most ot the 
people of Adminster were unconscious of, 
namely, that Mrs. Ashley was the wife of the 
former owner of the Lodge, but being a 
quiet, respectable man, troubling himself 
with little beyond what came to him in the 
way of business, he had kept his knowledge 
to himself. Frederick only wished to learn 
from him whether any proposals for Ash 
Lodge had been made as yet, and to request 
that he should be informed if any one made 
any inquiries about’the house. This done, 
he told him that he had private reasons for 
not wishing his name to be known in Admin- 
ster just then, and any communication he 
might have to make must be sent by some 
trustworthy messenger to the ‘‘ George.” 

When all this was concluded, Frederick 
consulted his watch, and finding that it still 
wanted half an hour to the time he had 
appointed to meet the major, ne decided to 
walk on a little further. 

He had plenty to occupy his thoughts as | 
he strolled along, the meeting with his 
wife that morning, her changed appearance, 
and the expression that had come into her 
face when she recognised him, as if seeing 
him had brought back the remembrance of 
past suffering. He had been disappointed 
too, in the result of the interview, for in spite 
of having tried to persuade himself that the 
chances were that she would be indifferent 
and unforgiving, he had secretly trusted not 
a little to the love she had borne to him, 
and which he thought might not have been 
entirely crushed and destroyed by his con- 


state of her feelings towards him. She had 
shrunk from him indeed, and had spoken 
bitterly and angrily; but she had softened 
afterwards, and had given him her hand at 
parting. Now that he had seen her, and had 
spoken to her, he realized that she must have 
suffered much, and he longed in some way to 
make amends for the sadness he had brought 
into her life. He had known her first as a 
careless, happy girl, knowing nothing of the 
world but its brightest and pleasantest side, 
and he could not know, although he half 
guessed, of the countless wearing troubles, 

small and great, that, following one upon 

the other had changed Kate from this to 
the worn, sorrowful woman, shrinking from 

the chance of new trouble, and wishing only 

to be left to the life that, in spite of its trials, 

seemed such peace in comparison with the 

acute pain and restlessness of that former 

one. He could not quite make Kate out; 

she was changed in manner and in her way 

of speaking, but still in spite of it Frederick 

thought that he could detect under it all 

something of her own bright forgiving 

nature, and he longed that the quarrel might 

be made up, and that he might be permitted 

in his future life to show how that his regret 

was real and sincere. 

But two o’clock was approaching. The 

major would be looking for him, and in 

common courtesy Frederick could not keep 

him waiting whilst he indulged in this train 

of thought so slowly ; and by no means gladly 

he retraced his steps down the steep, badly 

paved street to the “George.” Major Black- 

burn was on the look-out for him, standing at 

the window in his favourite position, and 

watching the passers by with a satisfied, com- 

placent air peculiarly his own. He had 

something to look at to-day, for it was just the 

fashionable hour, and Queen Street was pretty 
full ; and as Frederick paused before entering 

the ‘* George,” and looked down the street, 
he could scarcely believe that so many years 
had passed since he had last seen it. 

As he turned into the inn he came upon 
the major coming to meet him. With some- 
thing between a grin anda smirk upon his 
face, he began directly to talk so fast and 
so loud, that Frederick, feeling disinclined 
for conversation, ordered that the luncheon 
should be served up immediately, hoping that 
whilst engaged thereupon Major Blackburn 
might be silent. And his wish was nearly 
gratified, for although the major did not 
altogether cease talking, he was for the time 





duct. But he had seen her, and he was still 
as much in the dark as ever concerning the 





less inclined to favour his listener with descrip- 
tions of his experiences, ordinary and ex- 
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traordinary, and was almost silent concerning | but because she felt how unsatisfactory any 
that, to him, inexhaustible topic, the beauties | explanation must be, and she feared the raising 
of the town of Adminster. a feeling of dislike and perhaps contempt 

Whilst the two gentlemen are discussing | towards his father in the child. By and by, 
their luncheon under these favourable circum- | when he was older, he would have to know all, 
stances, we will leave them and return to/but until then she was content to let him 
Kate. remain in ignorance, knowing nothing about 

She had walked away quickly at first, after) his father but what his childish fancy con- 
saying good-bye to her husband, but as she|jured up. If Kate in the early years of her 
left the cathedral further behind her she|husband’s desertion of her had thought of the 
slackened her pace. Frank had walked by | possibility of his returning, the thought had 
her side patiently and silently ; and although | died away entirely as the time passed by, else 
the rate at which his mother was walking| perhaps she might have prepared the child’s 
tired him, he did not speak until they were|mind for the chance of his tather’s return. 











near to their home. 
“ Who was that man, mother?” he asked. 
Kate had been expecting the question, but 
she felt that she could not answer him there, 
and provoke more questions difficult to answer 
except at length; besides, she felt in a turmoil, 


over the exciting event of the morning, before 
speaking on the subject to any one. 

“T will tell you when we get home,” she 
said. 

Frank had been too well brought up to ask 
again, although his childish curiosity had been 
strongly aroused by the sight of the dark, 
handsome-looking stranger talking to his 
mother. It was such an unusual occurrence, 
for he scarcely ever saw her speaking to 
any one, and he knew that she especially 
avoided strangers. Stealing a glance at his 
mother’s face, he saw that she was troubled, 
and young as he was, nothing would have 
induced him to adé,to it by asking any 
questions that might cause her any annoyance 
in answering. 

Frank Ashley’s extreme delicacy of ap- 
pearance and fair innocent face made him 
look younger than he really was, but under the 
childish exterior there lay a heart and mind | 
wonderfully mature in feeling and understand- | 
ing. Mixing but little with other boys, and 
being the constant companion of his mother 
and aunt, he had caught from them many of 
their ideas, and the religious impressions 
received from them had been increased and 
intensified by his daily occupation in the 
service of God. Thus at nine years old 
Frank was very much more companionable 
than most boys of his age; and Kate had 
got into the habit of speaking to him almost 
as freely as she did to Minna, and often his 
earnest trusting faith had strengthened and 
comforted her when she was troubled or 
doubting. 

Kate had spoken but little to him of his 
father, not because she could not trust him, 


—_——— 


| But she had not done so, and now that 
| Frederick Ashley had returned she wished 
| that she had made Frank more acquainted with 
| her history. It would be so difficult to ex- 
| plain some things, and she shrank a little from 


|the questions that he would be sure to ask. © 
and longed for a little quiet, in which to think | 


It would be the reopening of the old wound, 
and so Kate longed for a little quiet to think 
the matter over before speaking. 

In silence they walked on until the little 
home was reached. Frank ran on ahead to 
popes the door for his mother, a little atten- 
| tion he always paid her. He held it open for 
| her to enter, with a bright look on his face. 
It was not often that he had such a silent 
walk with her as that just ended, and he 
had a hope that now that she was at home 
she would be herself again. But Kate only 
paused for a moment to’ draw him closely 
to her and kiss him fondly ; then telling him 
to come to her when she called him, went 
slowly up-stairs. 

At the top stood Minna, all unconscious of 
the meeting that had just taken place between 
the husband and wife, revolving in her mind 
how best to tell Kate of Frederick’s return, and 
unable to keep down the wish that he had not 
come just now. One glance at her sister’s 
pale, quivering face was sufficient to tell her 
that she knew of it even without the whispered 
words, “I have seen him,” spoken as Kate 
passed into her room and locked the door 
behind her. Even if Minna had not been 
already aware of it, those few words would 
have told her who had come. Kate opened 
her door again in an instant, to ask Minna not 
to say anything to Frank until she had spoken 
to him. She was closing the door again, 
when Minna stepped forward. 

“ Kate, Kate,” she cried, “ let me help you.” 

“You shall presently, darling,” answered 
Kate, “ but I want to be alone a little first ;” 
and she shut her door again, leaving Minna 
sadder than ever, and feeling that the trouble 
must be very great to prevent Kate from 
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seeking her advice and sympathy. She could 
not bear the idea of Kate having this new 
sorrow to face, but she could do nothing 
to help her but leave her to her own 
thoughts ; and with the old prayer still in her 
heart, that whatever trouble might come upon 
Kate, she should have strength given her to 
bear it, she went down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—DOUBT AND DECISION, 


“Ou, auntie, Iam so glad you are come,” 
was the greeting that met Minna’s ears 
as she entered the little sitting-room where 
Frank was. “I want to know what’s the 
matter with mother ; she is so pale and sad, 
just as she was when you were ill, aunt 
Minna. I went to look if you were in the 
kitchen but only Bett was there ; and when I 
began to talk to her she listened for a minute, 
and then she said I wasa silly child and I 
ought not to notice when gentlemen spoke 
to mamma, but I could not help noticing him, 
aunt Minna, when he stood there before 
me and shook hands with me. What makes 
Bett so cross to-day, auntie? She spoke so 
sharply, and said I was troublesome.” 

‘“* Perhaps she was busy, Frankie, and talk- 
ing worried her. Never mind, dear, tell me 
about it.” 

“TI haven’t got much to tell, only when 
I came out from practice, like I always do, 
I found mamma outside talking to some 
one. I have never seen him before, except 
this morning in the cathedral. Do you 
know who he is, Aunt Minna? He is tall 
and dark, and has got along beard. I don’t 
like him at all, because he made mamma so 
sad; and if I had been a man he should’nt 
have spoken to her.” : 

The boy’s slight frame was trembling with 
excitement, and Minna deemed it best to try 
and lead his thoughts away from the subject ; 
but she found this a difficult task, for his mind 
had been so much impressed by the effect 
of the conversation on his mother, that he 
continued to revert to it every few minutes. 
He had thrown himself upon the couch, and 
as he lay there Minna could not help no- 
ticing how unnaturally bright his eyes were, 
in spite of the pallor of his face. Although he 
spoke excitedly, she fancied that she ob- 
served signs of fatigue in the listless attitude. 

“ Are you tired, Frank ?” she asked. 

“Yes, auntie, I always feel tired now 
when I come in from the service, and to-day 
mother walked so fast. I don’t think she 
knew how fast she was walking. You must 


“You had better stay at home this aftes- 
noon, Frank, if you are tired,” said Minna. 

“Oh no, auntie,” said the boy, “Don’t 
stop me from going there, I am not too 
tired for that ; besides, it is only afterwards 3 
feel so. When I am singing I think of 
nothing and feel nothing else. I could not 
stop away, I should be so unhappy. Those 
glorious anthems,—when I am singing them 
I almost forget that I am on earth, and I 
fancy ‘that I am learning them to sing in 
heaven. I think the music there must be 
something like those anthems, only much 
more beautiful, and I shall not be tired 
afterwards, shall I, aunt Minna? Hark! 
there’s mamma. She said I was to come 
when she called me ;” and he ran out of 
the room, leaving Minna thinking over his 
words, as is often the case with children 
whose delicate health force them to keep 
apart from their fellows. Frank was full of 
fancies, and Minna was used to hear him 
put them into words, but there was something 
in his way of speaking to-night that especially 
struck her. He had spoken as if he really 
felt what he said, and it seemed to her 
he was looking forward to leaving this earth 
as to something close and familiar to him. 
It troubled her, not for the child’s sake, but 
for Kate’s and her own; and as she rose to 
go and find Bett, her great adviser and 
comforter, she felt as if these two new 
troubles had made her burden almost hea- 
vier than she could bear. She found Bett 
in the kitchen, moving about preparing the 
simple dinner, with a kind of jerky celerity 
that was always a sign that she was dis- 
turbed. 
“ There, miss,” she said, stopping short 
as Minna entered the kitchen, “there 
wasn’t the least need for you to go troub- 
ling yourself about that meeting; it’s been 
done without your knowing anything about 
it, and now I suppose all the trouble ‘Il 
be beginning again.” 
‘“‘ Master Frank is with her now,” answered 
Minna, sitting down, and leaning her head 
wearily on her hand. Every trouble seems 
so much harder to bear when physical 
weakness is pressing all elasticity out of one’s 
nature. “Do you think I had better leave 
them alone or go up to them?” 
“‘T’d let them be quiet.a bit if I were 
you, miss. Depend upon it, if Mrs. Ashley 
is troubled, no one will soothe her like that 
child, with his pretty loving ways. Presently, 
when the dinner is ready, you might go up 
and tell them, but let them stay together until 











not tell her I said so, though.” 


then, if you think it best at least” said Bett, 
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winding up her advice with a reminder to|take, and then I did the best for him that I 

Minna that she was servant, not mistzes$. | could myself, I wish he could see a real good 
“Poor Kate,” said Minna, “her trouble| doctor, and I wish that singing could be 

never seems to end; and yet I don’t know /| stopped for a little time. It can’t be good 

that we ought to call it a trouble until we/| for him if his chest is delicate.” 

know more. I wish Frank did not look| Minna felt perplexed. That whilst the 

so delicate.” boy was in his present state of health it would 

“You've noticed it too, then,” said Bett, | be advisable to prevent him from exerting 
stopping again in her work. “I’m glad of| himself as he did when singing in public she 
that, because now something will be done.” | had no doubt, but how to persuade him of 

“What do you think is the matter with|this she knew not. She knew how difficult 
him?” You have been speaking of him in| it was to keep him from a single service, and 
an unsatisfactory way, but, have not thought | (he had so few pleasures, and his employment 
much of it, but to- day I have noticed | afforded him so much pure enjoyment, that 
something about him, I cannot explain what, |she shrank from depriving him of it. Besides, 
that has made me feel anxious. Tell me j he had been engaged at the cathedral for a 
what you think.” | certain time, and to remove him fora period, 

“Well, I don’t think he is well, miss. | unless he was really ill, would involve the 
As I said last night, he is too thin. It isn't. ‘loss of his appointment, and with it his 
natural for a child of that age to be wasting | | salary—no small consideration in the hardly 
like that ; still it might be because he is grow- | pressed little household. She sat thinking on 
ing too fast, but I don’t like that cough of his. | this,and trying to think of some plan whereby 
He has had it for more than a month, and | the difficulty might be solved, until Bett 
although I have been giving him every thing | came to say that the dinner was ready, and 
I can think of, yet he doesn’t not get a bit|then she arose and went up-stairs to tell 
better ; indeed I think he gets worse, if any} Kate. 
thing. It isa nasty worrying cough, and} She paused fora moment when she reached 
ought to be looked after. He wants careful ; ‘the room. They did not seem to be talking 
watching, that’s the long and short of the | for there wasno sound. She knocked at the 
matter.’ | door, and Kate’s voice said, “ Come in,” and 

“ Well, but he has that, I think, Bett.” | she entered. 

“No, he hasn’t, indeed, miss. He is petted| Kate was sitting in a low chair by the 
and coddled, but he is not looked after as I| window, looking out, and Minna could see 
think he ought to be just now. It ought to/| traces of tears upon herpale face. Frankie was 
be well seen to that he never goes to that | sitting on the floor, his arm clasped over his 
singing without eating his meals properly | mother’s, his head buried in her dress. Kate 
first ; and on damp days I wouldn’t let him | was passing her hand over his curls with a 
stir out at all. Itis strange that Mrs. Ashley, | | gentle caressing movement, as if she wished 
although she fidgets so much over him, |to soothe him. 
doesn’t seem to have noticed how changed | “ Are you come to turn us out of our hiding- 
he has got lately.” | place, Minna?” she asked, turning her face 

“TI wonder whether he had better see the | towards her sister; and Minna could see how 
doctor?” said Minna, musingly. She was|her lips were quivering, notwithstanding there 
considering how this might be effected with-|was a faint smile upon them. “I suppose 
out Kate’s knowledge. | dinner is ready. Come, Frankie darling, you 

“J think it would be ‘a good plan, miss,” | must have yours, or you will be late for the after- 
said Bett, so earnestly that she betrayed how | noon service, and you will not like that ;” and 
anxious she really felt, and fairly frightened | she lifted his head and looked into his face. 
Minna. |“ My darling! mamma’s own darling!” she 

“ Why didn’t you speak before?” she said. | whispered softly ; and though Minna could not 
“If you thought that there was so much | hear the words, she saw how Frank removed 
cause for anxiety you should have said so| | his clasp from his mother’s knee to her neck, 
before. I thought I could trust you, Bett. ”| and how closely he clung. 

“ Indeed, miss, I didn’t know what to do. “We must not keep aunt Minna waiting 
It was when you were so ill that I first no-| whilst you and I kiss each other like this,” 
ticed it, and I didn’t dare speak to Mrs. Ashley, | said Kate, still smiling, though there were tears 
lest the double anxiety should make her ill.|in her eyes. “ Frank is afraid that something 
I asked the doctor one day, when I saw him | will part us, or that we shall leave Adminster, 
alone, and he gave me some stuff for him to| and a host of other evils, and he is very much 
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troubled,” she said to Minna, “I have been 
trying to comfort him.—Now, Frankie. come 
along. We are really quite ready, aunt 
Minna ;” and she rose and followed her sister 
down-stairs, Frank still clinging to her hand. 

Kate said nothing with reference to the 
subject that was in the thoughts of all three 
during dinner, She seemed rather to be 
avoiding it, and when an allusion was made 
that would bear upon it she changed the con- 
verSation instantly. But Minna could see that 
in spite of her trying to hide it her thoughts 
would return to it, and that whilst she was 
most anxious about the appetites of the two 
others she scarcely touched the contents of 
her own plate. 

Minna could scarcely understand her silence 
towards her concerning the events of the 
morning. Except what she had gathered from 
Frank’s somewhat incoherent account she was 
absolutely in ignorance of what had really 
happened. Still she hoped that when Frank 
had left them for the evening service at the 
cathedral the confidence would come, as it had 
done in most former cases. In nearly every 
trouble of Kate’s life she had come to Minna 
for advice and comfort, but regarding some of 
those of her married life concerning her hus- 
band she had been more reticent : would she 
be so now? Minna hoped not, as she saw 
how pale and haggard her sister’s face was 
becoming from the effects of the morning 
struggle and the restraint she was practising 
now. Minna longed to be able to give her 
the comfort of her sympathy and love, of 
which she was so much in need. 

As Frank had to be at the cathedral some 
little time before the service commenced, he 
was always obliged to start soon after the early 
dinner was over. Minna felt that it would 
only make matters worse and increase her 
troubles if she raised any objection to his 
going that afternoon, but she determined that 
before many days were past she would have a 
doctor’s advice as to whether the public singing 
was injurious to his health. She could not in 
the least realize that now Frederick had re- 
turned he might any day resume his autho- 
rity and take all power out of her hands. Bett 
was indignant, and tried by many violent signs 
to induce her to keep the boy at home, but 
she would not for what might be only a fancy 
run the risk of bringing more trouble into the 
dear face opposite to her, that was looking so 
prematurely old already with the weight of 
many cares ;and at last Bett retired, with hands 
uplifted to show her utter disapproval of her 


ping Frank up, in spite of his protestation, 
with as many things as he could wear. 

Kate went to the door to see him, and when 
she had watched him out of sight she came 
back to the little room where Minna was still 
sitting, thinking and wondering whether Kate 
would come in to her, or go up-stairs to 
her own room again. She smiled when she 
saw Kate come in, but her smile was answered 
by a sigh, and her sister, taking a low seat by 
her side, leant her head against her sister 
and closed her eyes wearily. 

‘Qh, Minna, Minna, tell me what to do!” 

“Tell me first what has happened, Kate 
dear,” said Minna. “ You forget Iam quite 
in the dark. I knew Frederick Ashley was 
here, for he came up here just after you left 
this morning, and Frank told me a gentleman 
had spoken to you outside the cathedral, but 
I don’t know any particulars,” 

“No; I thought I had better tell Frankie 
first, and then when he was gone I could have 
a talk with you. Oh, Minna, I want your 
advice, for I am perplexed.” 

“Does Frederick want to make it up 
again ?” 

“ Yes, he does; and indeed I do forgive 
him, but after what I endured before our sepa- . 
ration how can I run the risk again? He 
seems changed ; he was very quiet and sub- 
dued, but then he used to be so gentle to me 
before our marriage, and it was very different 
afterwards. I could not suffer like that 
again.” 

“T think you could if it were necessary,” 
said Minna, gently but decidedly; and when 
she spoke in this way it always went a long 
way in convincing Kate. ‘“ You don’t regret 
that suffering now, darling?” 

“No, no. If it was only for having taught 
me what you are, Minna, I could be thankful 
for it; but it taught me other things besides 
that. It was entirely for the best. It is for 
Frank more than myself that I am afraid,—if 
Frederick is not really changed, and Frank 
comes under his influence and becomes hard 
and selfish like him. If he were to change, 
my loving, gentle darling, I think it would 
break my heart.” 

“T think you are looking too far forward. 
Can’t you leave it in God’s hands?” was 
Minna’s answer. Tell me what happened 


to-day exactly, Kate; I shall be better able 
to advise when I know all.” 

“Very well,” said Kate; and then she told 
Minna of the meeting and the conversation 
that had ensued, almost word for word, as 





determination, and revenged herself by wrap- 


far as she could remember. 
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“He said that Archibald saved his life,” 
said Minna, musingly. ‘‘ What a strange 
thing! I suppose Archibald must have 
known of his coming to England, and put 
off writing on that account. Frank heard 
most of your conversation, I suppose.” 

“No, only the last part; else he must 
have guessed who it was.” 

“ How much did you tell him of your past 
life ?” 

“As much as he could understand. He 
was much oppressed by the fear that it might 
in some way separate us. He spoke angrily 
too, at first, against his father, and said he 
should never love him ; but after I had rea- 
soned with him and explained several things 
he was much more yielding. I told him if 
the misunderstanding was made up he must 
try and behave like a good dutiful son, and 
he promised me he would; but he said, 
‘Mother, if he ever makes you unhappy, 
how shall I be able to love him? You have 
been my dear pet mother all these years, 
but he will be strange to me; you must 
be first always mother. Oh, Minna, what 


“T can’t help it, Minna. I know it is 
wrong not to be more trustful, but I cannot 
help being anxious and perplexed. But still 
I want to do what is right, and I do not 
wish my fancies to prevent my doing so. I 
did think that I had forgiven Frederick 
Ashley, but I am afraid I have not entirely, 
else I should not have so many fears about 
this reconciliation. ‘There is another thing: 
if this is made up between us, I must be 
prepared to bear anything that happens 
patiently. If Frederick is really a changed 
man it may be all well, but it may be just 
the contrary, and I am not sure that I am 
prepared for it. You understand me, don’t 
you?” 

Yes, Minna understood it all. The long- 
ing to do what was right and generous, and 
the fear of what might be the consequence 
if she gave way too quickly, the wish to be 
able to believe in her husband's promises, 
and hope for better things, and the remem- 
brance of past suffering that would rise up, 
and make her shrink from a repetition of it ; 
the fear of being unforgiving and cold, and 








should I do if I were to see his bright, | the fear of a reunion with her husband with- 
strong love fade away, and he himself change | Out sufficient love on her side to enable her 
into something hard and selfish? I may be | to bear patiently any trouble he might bring 
over-anxious, but all this is causing such a upon her. All this Minna understood as if 
renewal of the old suffering that it makes | Kate had put it into so many words. Loving 
me fearful. I can be weak with you, Minna, | her sister so tenderly, and having shared so 
you know me well enough. I have had to | many griefs with her, she had come to know 
be strong to-day, and if I.can give way now | exactly what points would trouble Kate most, 
and talk out my fears, I shall be stronger by | 2nd she- could sympathize with her entirely. 
and by. You are older than I am, Minna, | She knew how carefully Kate, notwithstand- 
but I don’t thirk you can quite understand | ing her watchful love for Frank, had checked 
my hesitation. Frank is so entirely my own | €very tendency to thought of self in him, 
now that I don’t know how I could bear to | and she could understand how, having suf- 
see his love turned away from me.” | fered so much herself from the effect of the 
“T don't think it will come to that,” said | sin, she would dread her care being for 
Minna, involuntarily thinking of the expres- nought. She knew, too, how necessary to 
sion on the boy’s face that morning, and of | Kate's love it was that she should have 
her own unspoken fears; then, half afraid | faith in the object, and her trust in Frederick 
that Kate might understand her, she con- | Ashley had been sO completely shattered 
tinued, “ Why will you persist in looking for-| that it must be some time before it could be 
ward so far, and in conjuring up these | restored, and until then she could not love 
fancies, which after all may have no founda- freely. 
tion? It is not like you, Kate.” 
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JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REGISTERED) 


Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to the public. Anyone can usethem, Any th ing can be dyed with them in afew 
Minutes without soiling the hands. In Lygland* Judscn’s Dyes” are as “ Household Words, 


A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
NAMES OF CULOURS., 






Magenta. Crimson. Mauve. 3rown. Violet. Canary. Scarlet. Orange. 
Green. Black. Blue. Puce. Purple. Lavender. Pink. Slate. 


Price Sixpence per Bottle. 


“ Theprocess being so clean and simple, there appears no reson why every laly should not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not 


n every well-reguiated family, be as common, and much more agreeabie, than washing day, Any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
rible n or fe uther. fo lowmy the directions already given, in a basin of water, and proceed afterware’s to larger artivles of dress ina bread-pan or 
foot-ba h I'he thing would be worth trying from metives of econumy ; and much more real ansusement would result ‘rom it chan from Inany ot 
the melancholy re ations t Which young ludivs of the present day are cou.dcemned.”— Vide Cassell s * Household Guiae,” March, 1870, 


May be had of Druggists and Slorekeepers throughout the world ; or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON AND SON, Southwark Street, London.: 
SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY sag me hone FROM £2 2s. 
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| Wheale po ‘d Wilson, 
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Weir, &2., &2., &. 
It is absurdly claimed for nearly every inichine, of whatever deserip- 
tion, that it ts superior to all others, for ail purposes. 
SMITH & CO., having no interest in selling any particular mac hine, 


are enabled to recommend impartially the one best suired to the deserip- 
tion of work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers:—Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after 
one month’s trial, for anyother kind, without charge. 
SMITH & Co. 69. Edgware Road, 
AND 
| THE SHAKESPEAR, £4 43. 4, Charles Street, Soho. London. 


It being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the use of the Ointment, 


THE IMPROVED ANALEPTIC PILLS 


ARE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES HOLLINGS, Sole Proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Boxes, 1s. 14d., Post Free Sixteen Stamps. 
The improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other Medicine, for Strengthening the tone of the Stomach, relieving 
most violent Headache, and improving the whole Nervous system. 

This Medicine is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an empiric, or on the bare theory of the 
Medical System, but on the authority of asuperior character in the Profession, by whom it was administered many years 
with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to his patients ; likawise by many years’ experience of its present 
Proprietor. Many who have been afflicted with that _— 3 of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a 
defect in the optic nerves, and usually baflles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Ophthalmic Ointment. 

DIRECTIONS. Fi or Sick Headache —Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; and if not relieved by eleven in the 
















































fo renoon, two or three sho ald be taken, and repeated after dinner till the sickness is removed. 
For Ner » Heudache.—Three Pil!s should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, andthe dose increased or diminished as 
ecasion requires 
on r Nek ous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Tremors, Restlessness, fe —T hey may be taken in the same way as above. 
f ’ } PI — : y 
There» nothing 
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oO I | | physic and physicians have failed toeffect.a cure, In y a = 
oO t! e stomach, irregularit.es of the bowels, derangementof the hver.an 
2 IN REAL CHEAPNESS, ° diseases of ‘the kidneys, these Pits willbe found-especially usetul in 
me STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, O f | reinstiutiog orler and restoring — en nage een 
obstructions, 1emove poisonous partic es trom the bloed, augment, 
a is UNEQUALLED, ' decrease, or naturally belaneeseeretions, strengthen the systeme@ene- 
. d : | rally, give purity and regularitv.to:theeirendation, tonecand poser to 
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< WA*2SHoriman* Go m f=||  BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
q 6 Sees a NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Less.of Appe- 
Z the ¢ 403. aT tite, Drowsiness, Ciddimess, Spasms, ead-all Disorders of the 
° _ MISTS 2) Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well knows 
BOLD ev CHE I] | remedy, FRAMPTON F PI OF HEALTH. They unite the 
@ 1 Se ee . £4) ect: d a ent is tes be better 
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Académ'ec Nationale. 


Manufacturers to the QUEEN. 


Trads Mark- Bulls Head. 


| For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
| Cakes, Soups, &c., and is. the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 


}btained the only Prize Medals for Purity and | for’ Children “and InWalids.” 


Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 
Tus Onty Sivek Mzpat—rue Hicurst Awanp, 


PARIS, 1867. 





Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities | 


particularly recommended for Family use. 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


| THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President oy the Royal - 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


| EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


| “THE: LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., anp 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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DRESSING BAGS, FITTED IN THE 


PARKINS & COTTO 
24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD S™W 


10,000 BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS with Leather Joints, will last for years, from 5s, 


MOST COMPLETE MANNER, from 30s. 


DRESSING CASES, 18s. TO £10. 


Elegant Fnvelope Cases, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Books, lis. . 

Tea Caddies, 1s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Carriage Bags, &s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 
Elegant Reticules, 10s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. 

Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d., 12s. 9d. 
Scrap Books and Albums. 

Cases of Scissors. Fans. 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. 

Card Cases. Pencil Cases. 


Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 
Stationery Cabinets, 2ls. 
Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 5 guineas. 
Pocket Books and Diaries. 

Purses, Is. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 

Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles. 
Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 





CROQUET, 15s., 18s. 2ls., 


40s, and 60s. PER SET. 


Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England upon prepayment. 





